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Above, Barber 324-B Automatic Con- 
version Burner. Tested and certified 
by AGA Laboratory under new listing 

requirements. No. 49-113-B Barber Automatic Burner Assembly 








You are Always Safe in Recommending 
BARBER CONVERSION BURNERS 


What are the principal requirements of a really satisfactory gas 
conversion job? 


1. The burner must fit the heating unit. Barber has a sufficient range of 
sizes, for both round and oblong furnaces or boilers, plus special size 
adjustment features—to fit pores all grate dimensions. 


2. You must have efficiency in ration. Only thorough combustion will 
get the most heat from the | uel consumed, at lowest operating cost. 
Barber's exclusive air-activated jets procure the highest intensity of heat, 
with a powerful "scrubbing" flame action applied directly to walls of 
fire-box. "No other burner burns like a Barber." 


3. The finest controls must be used. Barber employs the best precision auto- 
matic equipment available anywhere. 


4. You must use a burner backed by a reputable organization. With a record 
covering many thousands of installations over a third of a century, The 
Barber Gas Burner Co. and Barber dealers stand ready to see to it that 
your customers get unfailing service and top performance from all 
Barber products. 


We also design, develop, test, and manufacture innumerable types and sizes of burner 
units for all sorts of gas a: ppliances, for industrial, cial, and h use. We 
supply hundreds of appliance makers with these stand ‘al burners, for all kinds 
of gas. The inclusion of a Barber unit in any such —~ Re ‘y an unmistakable symbol 
of QUALITY. Write for our complete Catalog. 








For Warm Air Furnaces, Steam and Hot Water Boilers and Other Appliances 


This page is reserved under the MSA PLAN (Manufacturers Service Agreement) 
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THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO., 3704 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


BARBER BURNERS 
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Four B&W Radiant Boilers of this design will serve the new Philip 
Sporn Plant of American Gas and Electric System. Rated steam 
capacity is 930,000 Ib. per hr. each, at 2000 psi-1050 F, with 
reheat to 1000 F. Design pressure is 2300 psi. Furnaces are de- 
signed to operate under pressure, 

without induced. draft. 
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First of its kind, the new Philip Sporn 
Plant of American Gas and Electric 
System has the lowest station heat-rate 
in steam-electric generating history. 
Utilizing reheat and the highest pres- 
sure-temperature combination ever em- 
ployed throughout an entire central 
station, its four B&W Radiant Boilers 
will supply all the steam required for 
600,000 new kw. of electric-generating 


capacity. 
Setting records in power generating 
efficiency is an old story with American 


NEW Mzlestone 


IN EFFICIENT POWER GENERATION 


Gas and Electric. And helping to set 
them, through cooperation with this 
utility's far-sighted and courageous man- 
agement, is an old story with B&W. 


As the search continues for still more 
and better ways to keep power costs 
down, B&W will continue, in coopera- 
tion with power companies, to apply 
the advanced thinking and research that 
have produced ‘so many other notable 
milestones in the steady advance toward 
today’s highly efficient, economical 
power generation. 


= ing central stations cut steam costs since 1882 M:-J.V-taeL ef 4 
&WILC ro) 4 











J ust before the outbreak of the Korean 
incident, one of the most controver- 
sial international issues to occupy the 
attention of Congress and the adminis- 
tration was the proposal to give American 
aid to foreign countries for the develop- 
ment of their own resources. Unfortu- 
nately, the somewhat careless application 
of the convenient “TVA” label has been 
frequently used to designate this kind of 
foreign aid. And it often confuses the 
issue, without due regard for either the 
principles of foreign aid or our domestic 
TVA. 


WE have had trouble enough with this 
hasty tendency of sticking a “TVA” label 
on every kind of valley improvement or 
river resources development plan, even 
here in our own country. At the recent 
governors’ conference at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, it was apparent 
that many of the state executives do not 
regard the valley authority type of or- 
ganization (d la TVA) as being best 
fitted to promote the development of 
valley resources in other river basin 
areas—however well it may be said to 
have worked in the Tennessee valley. 


ACCORDING to the well-known political 
analyst, Raymond Moley, who was pres- 
ent at the governors’ conference, the 
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trend of thinking on the subject (and this 
seems to go down to the grass roots in 
the states) is against applying the TVA 
plan to other watersheds. Most generally 
favored among the governors is some 
codrdinated scheme by which the states, 
under the compact powers of the United 
States Constitution and with the Federal 
government as a partner, will retain con- 
trol and management of their own re- 
sources. 


It is true that the Federal government 
will have to supply engineering skill and 
money in loans, But since the water and 
the land belong to the states, the thought 
is that the improvements should also be 
state property. To achieve this, a study 
by the council of state governments has 
been initiated on which a report will be 
due next year. 


Pe back to the international situ- 
ation, however, it would appear off- 
hand that if a quasi autonomous board 
is not always the right answer for the 
development of a river shed by the states 
of our own Union, the general applica- 
tion of such a device might be even more 
questionable for foreign countries. There 
the improvements would have to be 
shared by sovereign nations instead of 
neighboring states of the same Federal 
union. On the other hand, some common 
denominator in the form of an interna- 
tional board would have to be created 
for purposes of construction, operation, 
and financial responsibilities. 


THERE are still other ways in which 
our nation may help friendly nations to 
help themselves. And one of the earliest 
and rewarding steps is in the field of 
industrial education. The leading article 
in this issue, by JoHN P. CALLAHAN, 
utility news writer for The New York 
Times, deals with a form of international 
collaboration in the electric utility indus- 
try which has been going on for some 
time, It is the training of foreign engi- 
neers under the tutelage of American 
organizations. 
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Has your financing program 
kept pace with the times? 


® Quite a change from the stately 
old windmill to a modern power 
plant. And from the capital markets 
of former years to those of today. 

Has your organization a com- 
prehensive program geared to 
present-day financial conditions? 
Are your financing methods and 
your approach to the financial 


ONE WALL STREET 
Capital Funds over $118,000,000 


community keeping up-to-date? 

If you would like to discuss these 
questions or others in connection 
with your business, the specialists 
in our Public Utilities Department 
will welcome the opportunity. 
They are fully qualified to give 
the expert guidance which may 
be of assistance to you. 


GausT 


NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 
Total Resources over $1,100,000,000 


Wituiam N, Enstrom, Chairman of the Board 
Ricuarp H. West, President 


Public Utilities Department 
Tom P. Watker—Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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OF course, if more tangible assistance 
in the way of loans and grants has to 
be given to our friends and allies abroad, 
there is no reason why steps looking to- 
wards self-liquidation of resulting proj- 
ects should not be planned. Going a step 
further, there is no reason why foreign 
corporations — utilizing private invest- 
ment as well as government financing— 
could not do the job of creating, improv- 
ing, and extending virtually essential 
utility service in foreign lands. Our Re- 
construction Finance Corporation already 
has shown that it is possible to expand 
credit to foreign corporations, along this 
line, backed by guaranties of foreign gov- 
ernments for repayment of loans. 


ETURNING once more to our own coun- 
try, it was Governor Driscoll of New 
Jersey who made a very effective point 
about self-liquidation of federally fi- 
nanced interstate projects at the recent 
governors’ conference. Driscoll, sup- 
ported by several other governors, made 
the point that there is no reason why 
states cannot borrow money on self-liq- 
uidating projects even more economically 
than the Federal government can raise it 
by high taxation and deficit spending. 
Driscoll observed that the Port of New 
York Authority is quite a successful in- 
terstate agency which does its own con- 
struction and borrows money on its own 
responsibility through pond issues. 


THERE is no proof that Federal opera- 
tion is either a necessary or an econom- 
ical way of developing state-owned re- 
sources. Any banker familiar with money 
rates on various forms of public secu- 
rities and the cost of money raised by 
such supporting taxation knows that the 
Federal taxpayer very often holds a 
pretty bag in the relation between income 
and outgo for public projects. 


It was doubtless with some such idea 
in mind that WALTER R. WILLIAMS, JR., 
treasurer of the Union Dime Savings 
Bank, undertook his recent analysis of 
socialist trends in this country, particu- 
larly in the public utility field. His ar- 
ticle, “A Banker Looks at Changing Eco- 
nomic Trends,” begins on page 143. It is 
based on his recent message to the mem- 
bers of the Savings and Mortgage Con- 
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ference, American Institute of Banking 
Convention. In this he notes the respon- 
sibility and opportunity of the banking 
fraternity to offset a dangerous trend 
in Federal spending which is undermin- 
ing the enterprise system upon which 
American banking is necessarily based. 


* * * * 


\ \ Je hear a lot of joking these days 

about sowing clouds with “ice 
seeds” for rain-making purposes. A 
radio comedian recently reversed the 
title of a popular song to make a joke 
about “powdering the sunshine with rain 
clouds.” Yet, when the city of New York 
and experimental divisions of manufac- 
turing companies begin to tinker around 
with artificial rain making, there may be 
more food for thought than for radio 


gags. 


Various public utilities, including 
water, irrigation, and hydroelectric com- 
panies, are concerned with the problem 
of diminishing or polluted water supply, 
especially in areas of rapidly increasing 
population. Beginning on page 150, 
Rosert M. Hyatt, professional writer 
in California, brings us news of devel- 
opments among the “rain-makers” and 
“sea-going distillers.” 


* * * * 


Fier V. Roperts, until recently a 
regulatory official of the Hawaii 
Public Utilities Commission, brings us 
another of his analytical articles about 
the “demand” charge, beginning on page 
157. In a previous article, Mr. RoBerts 
had developed the proposition that the 
demand charge might be discriminatory 
against certain industrial consumers, es- 
pecially of the seasonal type. His conclu- 
sion, although quite debatable among reg- 
ulatory experts, is a thought-provoking 
argument in favor of dropping the de- 
mand charge. 


The next number of this magazine will 
be out August 17th. 


K, Qeltlie. 
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We can dig up the facts in 1/2 the time! 


ET us come up with the facts about con- 
sumers’ usage data for you. 


We can analyze your bills in %4 the time it 
would normally take in your office—and at 
approximately 1% the cost. 


How? Why? 


Our trained personnel use the Bill Frequency 
Analyzer—which we designed especially for 
utility use. This electro-mechanical equip- 
ment analyzes as many as 200,000 bills each 
day. The cost to you, therefore, is but a 
tiny fraction of a cent per item. 


We do customer usage data day after day 
for many utilities all over America. We'd like 
to go to work for you, too. 


Want more facts? 
Send for the FREE booklet, “The One Step 
Method of Bill Analysis” that gives you the 
facts about this accurate and economical 
method — of compiling consumers’ usage data. 


= 
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Frequency Analyzer—developed especially for 
utility usage data—automatically classifies and adds 
in 300 registers in one step. 


This Bi 


RECORDING AND STATISTICAL CORPORATION 


100 Sixth Avenue 


New York 13, N. Y. 


This page is reserved under the MSA PLAN (Manufacturers Service Agreement) 





Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


* 


A RATIONALE FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS PLANNING 


During the last few years the public relations effort of, our public utility 
industry has taken on a rather diverse, if not confusing, character. Notable 
steps have been taken into the field of national institutional advertising, 
also legislative advocacy, local community activity, and the industry's 
relation with the enterprise system as a whole. Are these multiple facets 
part of a harmonious over-all plan to secure and maintain public good will or 
can they be made so? Kimball Jack, manager of advertising and publicity 
of the Washington Water Power Company, takes’an objective approach 
in an effort to distinguish the forest of public relations effort from the 
trees of specialized activity. 


ACRES OF PROMISE FOR SYNTHETIC FUELS 


The fresh outbreak of international conflict on the Korean front lends new 
emphasis to research now being conducted in the field of synthetic fuels. 
Not as widely publicized as the first ''Gorgas experiment" in underground 
gasification is a more recent test operation conducted at the same site by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines in collaboration with the Alabama Power Com- 
pany. Larston Farrar, professional writer, has gotten together an interesting 
account on what this second Gorgas experiment is trying to prove and 
how it is coming along. 


CAN SOUTHWESTERN STATES LIMIT GAS EXPORTATION? 


REA 


A lso » « » Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington gossip, 
and other features of interest to public utility regulators, companies, 
executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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The Federal Power Commission recently voted to rescind its Order No. 
139 by the terms of which it had previously agreed not to assert jurisdiction 
over independent natura! gas producers and gatherers. This has been in- 
terpreted as presaging the entry of the FPC into the field of regulating 
local production, notwithstanding opposition in producing states which 
resulted in the recently vetoed Kerr Bill. Lincoln Smith, PhD, political 
scientist, examines the resulting question of whether the southwestern 
states can put an embargo on gas exportation. 


ENTERS A NEW PHASE 


Cvershadowed by the recent international conflict and the emphasis on 
retrenchment for domestic spending, the report of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee on REA home policies raises some interesting questions 
as to the future of that agency. REA appears to be nearing the end of 
its rural electrification program. What will it do next? Turn to rural tele- 
phone? Liquidate outstanding loans? Or enter the field of financing public 
power plants and facilities in furtherance of programs of other government 
agencies? McLellan Smith, of the FORTNIGHTLY editorial staff, examines 
the REA outlook in the light of these questions. 


* 
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YOUR FINGER 


gloat f 
pack 


Every time you flip a 
switch or “press a button,” you 
command a tremendous supply 
of dependable power. In fact, 
Americans are the most 
fortunate people on earth when a \ 
it comes to the electric power i 
that lights and runs their homes 
and factories. They have more 
of it, supplied at lower costs, 
than anyone else on earth. 
And the giant share of all this 
power is generated by COAL! 

















































To help America’s power com- 

panies meet the ever-increasing 
demands for low-cost electric current, 
America’s progressive coal producers 

provide a dependable supply 

of specified grades of coal. 


Coals of tested quality are supplied 
also to scores of other big customers 
—railroads, steel, paper, cement, 
chemicals, meat and other food 
packers—and the coal dealers who 
serve millions of homes and stores. 
The coal industry is vigorously at 
work to provide its customers with 
an ever better product for ever 
better utilization and thus a 
reduction of their fuel costs. 


To do this big job efficiently, the producers 
of coal continue to invest heavily in 
research, equipment, and methods aimed 
to reduce production costs while delivering 
better prepared coals of good quality. 


@ To continue most effectively to serve 
millions of America’s homes, as well as its 
industry and commerce and to be ready 
to play its indispensable part in providing 
all the power needed in any national 
emergency—the coal industry requires 
only the opportunity to function at its best, 
in a fair competitive climate, free 

from governmental interference. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Coulee Cz nille 


“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


G. W. Crane 
Psychologist. 


Roy E. Larsen 
President, Time, Inc. 


EvMer L. LInpsetH 
President, Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company. 


Harry F. Byrp 
U. S. Senator from Virginia. 


W. RANpDoLPH BurcGEss 
Chairman, executive committee, 
National City Bank 
of New York. 


Excerpt from “The Guaranty 
Survey,” published by Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 


P. W. JoHNSTON 
President, Erie Railroad. 


BENJAMIN F, FAIr_ess 
President, United States Steel 
Corporation, 
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“There is no future in any job! The future lies in the 
man who holds the job.” 


o 


“Each of us has a very definite self-interest in improv- 
ing the level of education in our city or town—as citizen, 
as taxpayer, as businessman.” 


* 


“There is no national power shortage and, so long as 
the electric light and power companies can operate under 
freedom of enterprise, there will be no national power 
shortage.” 


* 


“It is apparent that the Federal government is headed 
toward an extended era of chronic deficit spending which 
may continue until the public debt crushes us into national 
insolvency.” 


* 


“In the long run the progress of any country depends 
upon the independence and initiative and energy of the 
individual citizen. The basic problem of government today 
is whether it fosters the philosophy of the handout or the 
philosophy of achievement through effort.” 


> 


“Deficit spending on the wartime scale did eliminate 
unemployment and raise the income to unprecedented 
levels, but these results were achieved at the cost of a tax 
burden and a debt problem that will plague the nation for 
years to come, with ultimate economic consequences that 
defy prediction.” 

vw 


“The savings of individuals are the basis for purchase 
of the tools with which we work, endowment of fine 
religious and educational institutions, medical and other 
scientific research. These are all important factors in 
helping our people to enjoy the highest standard of liv- 
ing anywhere in the world.” 


* 


“T honestly do not know how it [the American economic 
system] can be protected against its self-styled ‘friends’ 
in Washington who would literally hack it to death on 
the pretext of saving its immortal soul. I am convinced 
that if these misguided planners and politically ambitious 
officeholders have their way, freedom of initiative, and 
freedom of enterprise will vanish from this earth.” 


12 
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PUBLIC UTILITY 
PRINTING SPECIALISTS 


For more than a quarter of a century, Pandick Press 
has worked closely with utility companies. Our printing 
services to the industry range from highly technical 
legal documents to beautifully illustrated descriptive 
brochures in full color. 


Whatever the nature of your printing requirements, 





we believe you will like the assurance of accuracy and 


highest quality that “Printed by Pandick” brings you. 





Pandick Press, 


22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6 Beeitiched 908 71 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, WJ. 






REGISTRATION 
STATEMENTS 


PROSPECTUSES 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


INDENTURES 
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WHO ARE THE LARGEST 


INVESTORS IN 


PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 


PUBLIC UTILITY HOLDINGS OF 


H( 


WHO INSURANCE COMPANIES ‘40° 
A RPPORATE HOLDIN F 


UNITED STATISTICAL AS 
3 FRONT STREET « 
BOwling Green 9-57 


SOCIATES, INC. 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y 
76-5769 








14 REMARKABLE REMARKS—( Continued) 


CHARLES SAWYER 
Secretary of Commerce. 


ALFRED DRISCOLL 
Governor of New Jersey. 


Excerpt from brief filed with Can- 

adian Royal Commission on Trans- 

portation by Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. 


L. W. Dawson 
President, Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 


Excerpt from statement by a 
leading Indian banker. 


Gwitym A, Price 
President, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. 


BernaArp F. HeErserick 
Director, division of education, 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, 
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“The government should do all it can to help business- 
men make a profit. It is idle to talk about putting men 
to work unless there are profitable businesses that can 
offer jobs. If a company isn’t making money the jobs 
won't last long.” 


* 


“We cannot successfully promote the general welfare 
in a state that lacks a reasonably secure economy, nor 
will a promise of pensions payable in future dollars of 
doubtful value hold much lure once there is a full appre- 
ciation of the consequences.” \ 


> 


“If regulation is carried too far, and, above all, if the 
problem is allowed to become one hedged around with 
political controversy and subject to political solutions, 
private enterprise cannot perform its function and must 
inevitably give way to socialization of the enterprise.” 


a 


“We cannot fail to be suspicious of the soundness of 
an era of prosperity which is so largely supported by easy 
money, constantly expanding consumer credit, govern- 
ment deficits, and growing government subsidies. Some- 
where the line must be drawn, or else we face either the 
destruction of the value of the dollar or such heavy taxes 
as to court economic ruin.” 


* 


“The truth is that there is a general lack of confidence. 
It started with the uncertainty of the programs launched 
by the new government—higher taxes, liberalized labor 
laws, stiffer controls over commerce. It was aggravated 
by the government’s talk of nationalization. The gov- 
ernment set out to copy the Socialism of Britain and 
create a welfare state instead of a state of welfare.” 


> 


“For many hundred years man has struggled to liberate 
himself from central political authority. Achievement of 
that freedom has been called the greatest accomplishment 
of Western civilization. Now we are apparently unwise 
and weak enough to reverse that great movement and put 
our human rights back again into the hands of the gov- 
ernment. The irony and tragedy of it is that we have 
been doing it in the name of security and liberalism.” 


> 


... (venture) capital is subject to double taxation 
normally, and to triple and quadruple taxation under cer- 
tain circumstances. This anemia of the lifeblood of free 
enterprise, this scarcity of risk capital, is causing grave 
concern among economists and businessmen. Without 
such financial encouragement, free enterprise, the great 
fountainhead from which tax leyies flow, will dry up at 
its source. The vast irrigation caiilal system by which 
government drains off these funds will then go dry.” 


“ 
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RES A BIG DIFFERENGE 
IN TRUGKS 


~ TTS ge emcee 


~ AND HERE'S THE PROOF - 


TRUCK BUYER’S GUIDE 
Y2 TO 2 TONS 


How leading makes of trucks compare in twelve major features that 
insure greater dependability, longer life and lower maintenance. 


OMPARE the extra-value, 
extra-service features 

you get only in GMC trucks 
and you'll understand why 
they deliver more miles — 
with lowest maintenance 
and repair costs. They’re 
real trucks — truck - built 
from bumper to taillight. See 
for yourself—get the story 
from your GMC truck dealer. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
General Motors, Pontiac, Michigan 






GASOLINE & DIESEL TRUCKS 


FROM '2 TO 
20 TONS 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 
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AN ARCHITECT GOT A MONEY-MAN TO ADMIT, 


“[ never thought of floors in relation to earning power” 














“Floors are such a small fraction of total cost, one tends to forget 
that floor space is actually what a building is for. You say a steel 
Q-Floor costs less than the carpet to cover it? Yet it provides 
electrical availability over the entire exposed area of the floor. And 
the steel construction, being dry, reduces building time 20 to 30%. 
These are factors any investor can easily translate into terms 

of money saved. They mean more revenue over the years 

and earlier revenue right from the start. Let’s look at the details—” 


Write for the simple facts— 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 
2424 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
Factories in Ambridge, Pe., Hamilton, Ont., Ett port, Englend 


Offices in $0 Principal Chios Ts Werld- Wide Building Service 





HERE'S WHAT THE ARCHITECT SHOWED 
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Why Q-Floor reduces building time 
20 te 30%. 


Q-Floor is steel subfloor, delivered pre- 
cut. Two men can lay 32 sq. ft. in 30 sec- 
onds. Construction is dry, incombustible. 
The Q-Floor is immediately used as plat- 
form by other trades. No delay for wet 
materials. No forms, no falsework, or fire 
hazard. Even when steel is slow in delivery, 
steel is still faster. You must allow time for 
demolition and excavation. By that time, 
the steel is ready. Steel construction gives 
a faster completion date. Completion time, 
not starting time, determines how soon 
your investment pays off. 








ice, regar 
new business machines may be invented. 
An electrical outlet can be on 
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Readings Automatically Transcribed at 


100 Meters a Minute 









vy. 















This man is recording a meter reading on This automatic mark sensing by an 
an IBM Card with just a few, simple pencil IBM machine will help you pre- 
marks. These marks are the only manual oper- pare regular and irregular bills at 
ation necessary for performing your billing faster high speed. For more information 
than ever before. No chance for errors due to onlow-cost Public UtilityAccount- 
faulty transcription or subtraction, or to illegible ing, send in the coupon below. 
writing. No chance for errors in any manual 
processing— because the figure-indicating marks 
are sensed electronically and translated into 
punched holes by an IBM machine. 


IBM, Dept. E 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me the following booklets: 


r 
| 

| 

I 

! (] General Accounting for Electric, Gas, 
| and Water Utilities 

! [[] Customers’ Accounting for Electric, Gas, 
| and Water Utilities 

| 

I 

! 

| 

| 
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Name 








Company 





Address. 





sf INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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PRINTING CALCULATOR 








OR COST-CONSCIOUS UTILITIES... 


All the computing functions in one eco- uring job—calculating consumption 
nomical, all-purpose machine!—That’s rates, payrolls and overtime . . . making 
what you get in the great Remington tax computations and preparing finan- 
Rand Printing Calculator. This machine cial statements—wherever speed and 
is made to measure for every utility fig- accuracy are of paramount importance. 


This page is reserved under the MSA PLAN (Manufacturers Service Agreement) 
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THE CALCULATOR THAT SAVES 
BECAUSE IT PRINTS 


proof — printed on the 
tape—is your ironclad 


assurance of accuracy... 
eliminates time-con- 
suming reruns. You 
know you're right 


because the proof is 
there .. . in black and white! Just clip the tape to your 
work sheets . . . or file it for permanent reference. 





10 KEY KEYBOARD SPEED 


Easy to learn, fast to 
use—this feature of the 
Printing Calculator will 
save you hours—boost 
figure production. 
Automatic division, 7 
direct multiplication— 
high speed addition 
and subtraction. 


Remington Rand, 
Room 1894, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, WN. Y. 


CO Please arrange immediate free demonstration in my 
office of the Printing Calculator. 


OD) Please send me Free Literature on the Printing 
Calculator. 
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Meavy-Duty Lngiaeeted, eh... 
WHATS IN 17 FOR ME ? 





All WEW, ALL PROVED 


INTERNATIONAL 


What does it mean when we say 
every new International Truck, large 
or small, is heavy-duty engineered? 
That means every one of the thou- 
sands of parts of each truck is en- 
gineered with extra stamina. You 
get extra ruggedness that pays off in 
lower-cost performance... longer 
truck life. 


It’s the same plus value that has 
kept Internationals first in heavy- 
duty truck sales for 18 straight years. 
And you know Internationals are 
built to last— over half the Interna- 
tional Trucks built in the last 43 
years are still in service. 


You get a brand new kind of 


comfort in every new International 
Truck. The Comfo-Vision cab, stand- 






p) 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


LM\ 
CNTERNATIONAL) 
Vo 


ard on every model, is “the roomie 
cab on the road.” You get full fro 
visibility through the one-piec 
curved Sweepsight windshield. Ap 
these new Internationals are a plea 
ure to handle with an all-new steey 
ing system that gives you mo 
- positive control and shorter t 
radius. 


Stop in at your nearest Intem 
tional Truck Dealer or Branch an 
see all the big features, soon. 

5 
McCormick Farm Equipment be 
Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks 
Industrial Power. ..Refrigerators and Freezers 


Tune in James Melton and “Harvest of Stars\ 
NBC, Sunday afternoons 


TRUCKS 


CHICAGO 


International Harvester Builds 
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New Issues 


Atlantic City Electric Company 





- $4,600,000 

aa First Mortgage Bonds, 234% Series due 1980 
LA 

ee 20,000 Shares 

+. 4% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 3rd Series 
i ($100 Par Value) 

ch an 


These securities were placed privately and are not offered for sale. 


Hy This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 





ezers 


se Union Securities Corporation Smith, Barney & Co. 


July 25, 1950 


For Guy and Suspension Lines 
—and Other Utility Uses 


ati he Uniform - Strong - Long-Lived - Economical 

: Sunstrand Wire Rope is made on the 
== most modern wire rope machines in use 
today. All types and sizes are available 
including 1 x 7 construction galvanized 
steel strand made to ASTM specifications. 






































Write today for our price list and com- 
plete information on Sunstrand Wire 
Rope for utility uses. 







MANUFACTURING COMPANY ~ 
880 South Second Street, Sunbury, Pa. 








NEWPORT 






FROM THE 


TO THE 








Hyprautic turbines in all sizes, 
using either Francis or propeller type 
runners, have been built at Newport News 
for use throughout the United States and 
many parts of the world. 


Shown above is one turbine using a 
1614-inch runner in a cast iron spiral cas- 
ing and another using a 23814-inch runner 
in a riveted steel plate spiral casing. 


Newport News built hydraulic turbines, 


SMALLEST 


LARGEST 


500 Horsepower— 
83-foot Head 


81-foot Head 


aggregating a rated output of more than 
5,900,000 horsepower, have been furnished 
for such plants as Grand Coulee, Hoover, 
Norris, Wilson, Dnieprostroy, and many 
others. Hydraulic turbine work now in 
progress at Newport News is in excess 
of 1,000,000 horsepower. Inquiries are 
invited. 


“Water Power Equipment” booklet will 
be sent upon request. 


NEWPORT NEWS 


SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK CO 
NEWS, v3 


RGINI 













57,000 Horsepower— 
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Can You Be Confident? 


F in conjunction with your next annual meeting— 

or at some contemplated special meeting—pro- 

posals other than routine are to be voted upon—to raise 

debt ceiling—authorize new securitiee—grant conversion 

privilege for convertible bonds, etc.—can you feel con- 

fident that your stockholders will support management’s 

recommendations with adequate votes of approval—on 
time? 


Such an important meeting frequently merits pro- 
vision of special handling—utilizing the services of our 


proxy soliciting organization as a form of insurance that 


the meeting will be successfully held on scheduled date. 


Our record of performance for the utility industry 
is outstanding. We invite your inquiry for additional 
information. 








National or Sectional Coverage 


as e 


DUDLEY F. KING 


Associates: 
JOHN H. C. TEMPLETON * CHARLES A. NICHOLLS © PHILIP H. CARPENTER * WARREN W. AYRES 





70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5&5, NEW YORK 
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MERCOID 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


FOR THE HOME AND INDUSTRY 































* QUALITY S& 
ACCURACY 

DURABILITY 
PERFORMANCE 
DEPENDABILITY 
SAFETY FEATURES 
EASY INSTALLATION |} 
QUICK ADJUSTMENTS 
SIMPLIFIED WIRING 
UNFAILING SERVICE 









Lguipped with 
Mercury Switches, 
Assuring Longer 
ond Befter Service 


Complete catalog sent upon request 





If you have a problem involving the automatic control of pressure, 
temperature, liquid level, mechanical operations, etc., it will pay 
you to consult Mercoid’s engineering staff — always at your service. 








THE MERCOID CORPORATION, 4201 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILL. 
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{ American Society of Civil Engineers, North Carolina Section, and North Carolina 






























































h 
3 ¥ Society of Engineers will hold mecting, Wrightsville Beach, N. C., Aug. 18, 19, 1950. 
4 F 1 Pennsylvania Water Works Operators’ Association will hold annual conference, State 
College, Pa., Aug. 21, 22, 1950. 
{ Illuminating Engineering Society will hold national technical conference, Pasa- 
5 | S dena, Cal., Aug. 21-25, 1950. € 
6 S { Pennsylvania Sewage and Industrial Wastes Association will hold meeting, State Col- 
lege, Pa., Aug. 23-25, 1950. 
7 9 Annual Appalachian Gas Measurement Short Course will be held, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va., Aug. 30-Sept. 1, 1950. 
es 9 Western Association of Broadcasters and Canadian Association of Broadcasters will 
8 T hold directors meeting, Jasper, Alberta, Canada, Aug. 30-Sept. 2, 1950. 
9 W 9 Maine Water Utilities Association begins summer meeting, Mt. Desert Island, Me., 1950. 
10 T* { American Federation of Radio Artists begins annual convention, Chicago, Iil., 1950. 
¥ New Jersey Gas Association will hold annual meeting, Spring Lake, N. J., Sept. 8, 1950. 
| 
S 1 Instrument Society of America will hold national conference and exhibit, Buffalo, 
12 N. Y., Sept. 11-15, 1950. 
S ¥ Northwest —. Power Association will hold annual convention, Portland, Ore., @ 
13 Sept. 13-15, 1950 
M 9 Michigan Independent Telephone Association will hold annual convention, Lansing, 
id Mich., Sept. 14, 15, 1950. 
T* q Mid-West Gas Association will hold gas school and conference, Ames, lowa, Sept. 
5 14, 15, 1950. 
q American Water Works > Wisconsin Section, will hold annual meeting, 
16 | W | © Oshkosh, Wis., Sept. 19-21, 19 
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The Power Picture in Western 
Europe 


Electric utility companies in the United States have been codp- 

erating for more than a year im a program of peaceful public 

service on an international level. Here is a description of the 

work being done by Europe’s leading engineers, studying 

American methods under the tutelage of utility organizations 
in this country. 


By JOHN P. CALLAHAN* 


HILE diplomats wrangle and 
W war clouds continue to darken 
the world horizon, some of 
Europe’s leading engineers are forg- 
ing a strong bond of understanding 
with their colleagues in America. 
For more than a year now, utility 
companies here have been teacher-host 
to power men from many foreign 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Ed ditors. ” 
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countries. These visitors have been ac- 
quiring a practical knowledge of the 
most efficient power system in the 
world. At the same time a foundation 
of good will is being laid. On it could 
be built a lasting peace. 

The origin of this peace effort—for 
such it is though officially recognized 
as a technical aid mission—and its 
purpose and accomplishment, is one 
phase of this article on the foreign 
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utility situation; the power supply 
situation abroad is the other. 
During a meeting of the electric- 
ity committee of the Organization 
for European Economic Codéperation 
(OEEC) in the fall of 1948, Walker 
L. Cisler, chief of the Economic Co- 
6peration Administration’s (ECA) 
power branch, said he thought it would 
further the European recovery pro- 
gram if American methods were ap- 
plied to the power system there. You 
may recall that “shortage” was not 
an uncommon word in the American 
power man’s vocabulary that year; it 
was a most common one in the con- 
versation of almost every European. 


BY December of the same year, Wil- 
liam C. Foster, ECA representa- 
tive in Europe, disclosed to Robert 
Marjolin, secretary general of the 
OEEC, that his technical advisers were 
considering applying American ideas 
to the power shortage in Europe. At 
home here, the gap between supply and 
demand was being narrowed and 
closed by more interconnections be- 
tween power companies and by greater 
output from plants through improved 
operating and maintenance techniques. 
Betimes, the power shortage in Europe 
was a big factor among several ham- 
pering the recovery program. (Few 
persons, however, were aware that 
electricity could be that “important” 
in world politics.) 

Mr. Foster also pointed out that the 
problem could be solved by knitting 
together the power facilities in the 
contiguous countries of western Eu- 
rope: Austria, Belgium, Bizone, Den- 
mark, France, French Zone, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland. He saw, among others, 
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these advantages in interconnections: 
1—Less spare generating plant need- 
ed; 2—less total generating plant 
needed; 3—lower total production 
costs possible ; 4—better codrdination 
of thermal and hydro power output 
possible. 

The idea was good. But what made 
it practicable was the next suggestion 
of Mr. Foster: a visit by the utility 
men of Europe to the power plants of 
the United States. Mr. Marjolin re- 
acted quickly and favorably. Together 
with Messrs. Cisler and Foster he saw 
how such a visit would further the 
coordination of Europe’s power sys- 
tem. Invitations quickly were dis- 
patched to the governments of Austria, 
Belgium, Bizone, France, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, and the United Kingdom. 


he about five weeks in the spring 
of last year, twenty-six engineers 
from the nine countries toured power 
and industrial plants in a 4,000-mile 
swing around the United States. It 
was the first of eleven such missions; 
the others came from Greece, France, 
Germany, Turkey, and England. 

In addition to visiting private pow- 
er company plants, the visiting utility 
men saw the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica’s operation in TVA land, took in 
the operations of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, Can- 
ada. Other hosts in the group included 
GE, Westinghouse, Allis-Chalmers, 
Babcock & Wilcox, the Plymouth 
Automobile Corporation, and _ the 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation. In 
Washington, Paul Hoffman, ECA 
chief, greeted the group of engineers 
who also were received by the Federal 
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Power Commission and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

In his 13-page report of the mission, 
G. R. Peterson, its chairman, pointed 
out certain of the interesting geo- 
graphic characteristics of the contigu- 
ous western European countries that 
are similar to those of the United 
States. For example, the United States 
may be said to form a rectangle 2,500 
miles by 1,500 miles; the European 
countries make up a rectangle 1,250 
miles by 1,000 miles with the peninsula 
of Italy. Our populations are about 
150,000,000 each. 


N generating sources, however, 
there is a vast difference due, 


O 


IN WESTERN EUROPE 


mainly, to the greater availability of 
hydro sources in Europe. Compara- 
tively, in the United States about 75 
per cent of the power output is pro- 
duced from thermal (coal, oil, natural 
gas) sources, and about 25 per cent 
is produced by hydro; in Europe’s 
contiguous western nations, thermal 
accounts for slightly less than half. 
The United States and western Eu- 
rope’s load factors are about 62 per 
cent and 50 per cent, respectively, 
based on 1948 figures which show the 
peak load on the major utilities in this 
country in December of that year at 
52,000,000 kilowatts and an annual 
output of 278 billion kilowatt hours. 
Corresponding figures for the Euro- 
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TABLE I 
ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


European Electric 


Power Program 


Installed Generating Capacity 


1938, 1947, and 


1949 to 1953 


Capacities Shown in Thousands of Kilowatts 


Actual Installed Capacity Planned Installed Capacity 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 7 30, os ye June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1952 


Country 


1947 1949 


1,565 
2,695 
698 
5,080 
7,100 
144 
34 
204 
5,984 
140 
1,365 
2,770 
329 
2,600 
2,565 
212 
11,160 


1938 


Luxembourg 
Netherlands 


2,775 
2,665 


281 
11,797 


Trieste 
Turkey 
United Kingdom . 8,803 


Planned 
Net Addi- 
tions 
June 30, 
1949, to 


1953 


2,518 
3,654 
1,255 


1951 1953 


2,134 
3,216 

927 
6,880 
8,700 


2,317 
3,444 
1,036 
7,520 
8,880 
324 
92 
335 
8,965 
177 
1,690 
3,460 
679 
3,550 
3,080 
362 
15,160 


1,933 
3,022 
867 
6,260 
8,150 
195 
47 
233 
7,356 
144 


1,561 
3,200 

413 
3,000 
2,880 


3,335 
601 
3,225 
2,970 
337 
13,955 


525 
131 


305 
12,708 16,523 4,726 





Total — All Countries 38,673 44,645 48,085 
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56,677 61,071 65,937 17,852 
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pean countries under consideration are ments among the adjoining countries, 
27,000,000 and 118 billion kilowatts, He added: “The mission consider[s] 
respectively. that for such difficulties the interven- 
While the surface suggestion and tion of the OEEC can be very effective 
consideration of interconnection would and helpful to the action of the utilities 
seem to carry the solution for power in their frequent relations.” 
shortages in the contiguous western Mr. Peterson also set observers on 
European countries, there are restric- both sides of the Atlantic thinking 
tive aspects not readily apparent to about the Edison Electric Institute and 
observers far removed from a view of _ the job it does for the power and light 
the iron curtain. Even Mr. Peterson industry in the United States. He said 
acknowledged the presence of such dif- it was the opinion of the mission that 
ficulties as he cited the issues of na- the “functions so efficiently performed 
tional interests and currency exchange by the Edison Electric Institute . .. 
problems that tend to raise a barrier should also be performed in Europe, 
to the mutually beneficial practice of preferably by a technical association of 
reciprocal power delivery arrange- utilities.” Perhaps a European di- 
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TABLE II 
ECONOMIC COGPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


European Electric Power Program 
Additions to Generating Capacity 
December 31, 1947, to June 30, 1953 


Capacities Shown in Thousands of Kilowatts 
Planned 

Net Addi- In- 
tions _ stalled 
Planned Net Additions to June 30, Capac- 

Actual Installed Capacity Installed Capacity 1949,to ity 
Dec. 31, June 30, June 30, June 30, 

1947 1949 Additions 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953 1953 


1,565 169 201 183 201 754 
2,695 217 194 210 849 
698 151 60 109 219 
5,080 620 860 
240 
21 45 


2,518 


Luxembourg .... 
Netherlands 


8 

0 
808 
21 
0 
150 
131 
450 
110 
50 
1,363 


212 32 
United Kingdom 11,160 , 


Total—All Coun- 
tries 44,645 4,866 
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TABLE III 
ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


European Electric Power Program 
Production of Electricity for 12-month Periods 


Shown in Millions of Kilowatt Hours 


Actual Production Estimated Production 
Country 1938 1947 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 


1,900 3,902 5,114 5,586 6,111 6,832 

7,246 7,903 9,150 9,900 

1,679 1,830 2,303 2,564 

25,940 29,020 35,500 37,500 
, 32,800 36,700 
385 500 610 
147 180 210 
600 727 915 
20,573 21,917 28,350 
413 644 791 


3,124 4,088 4,950 
11,350 14,235 16,390 
830 990 


722 
13,461 15,310 17,750 
10,300 11,500 


10,100 
625 708 905 
44,014 51,280 


1952-53 


Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany (Fed. Rep.) 


1,140 
20,800 
29,400 

271 


Luxembourg 
Netherlands 


Switzerland 
Trieste 
Turkey 


United Kingdom 39,126 





Total—All Countries . 124,781 164,293 


190,120 


206,693 224,405 





vision of the EEI is in the making. 


= now to the power supply 
situation, the latest study of the 
ECA’s power branch brings together 
for the first time since the war infor- 
mation on the progress made during 
the first year and a half of the admin- 
istration’s activities. 

Two quotations from the report are 
significant : “. . . without an adequate 
supply of electric power there can be 
no substantial improvement in the in- 
dustrial prosperity of these European 
nations.” The other remark raises the 
hopes of the ECA nations abroad—at 
least it should: “The problems stand- 
ing in the way of the desired improve- 
ments are chiefly political and nation- 
alistic. It is expected, however, that 
the efforts of these committees [the 
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technical aid missions] may eventually 
eliminate these artificial barriers.” 

According to the early 1947 study 
by ECA, about 23,750,000 kilowatts 
of new capacity would be required by 
1952 to bring about the economic re- 
covery of Europe. Of this, a national 
program called for 21,445,000 kilo- 
watts, costing about $8 billion, and an 
international program that involved 
2,306,000 kilowatts. 

At the close of 1948, the OEEC’s 
electricity committee presented new 
data that indicated the new capacity 
in the national program was cut to 
about 16,459,000 kilowatts by 1952. 
The full program, however, was ex- 
pected to be completed in the years 
after 1952. At the same time the esti- 
mated requirements for new capacity 
by the end of 1952 were reduced from 
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23,750,000 to about 20,500,000 kilo- 
watts. 

While the OEEC’s electricity com- 
mittee also reported at the close of 1948 
that the international program needed 
more study, the committee agreed that 
a supplemental program involving 
about 4,000,000 kilowatts was neces- 
sary to fill the gap between the 16,- 
459,000 kilowatts of new capacity now 
foreseen for the national program, 
and 20,500,000 kilowatts of estimated 
new capacity required by June, 1952, 
for economic recovery. 


HE ECA’s staff at the office of the 

special representative of the pow- 
er branch in Paris has compiled a com- 
plete list of the electric power projects 
now under way in the various coun- 
tries. In addition to the names of the 
projects, the compilation includes the 


equipment which will be installed, the 
equipment now on firm order for de- 
livery, the expected date when the new 
capacity will become effective, and the 
estimated total cost of each project. 

The effects of this increased gen- 
erating capacity may be seen in Table 
I, page 137, and subsequent tables. 

The projects listed as part of the 
national program for the period June 
30, 1949, to June 30, 1953, total about 
18,000,000 kilowatts, a figure that 
checks closely with the total national 
program given in the Paris report. 
Study of the individual data sheets, 
however, reveals that equipment for 
only about 15,000,000 kilowatts of 
new capacity actually was on firm or- 
der at August 1, 1949. According to 
ECA officials, it is not likely that equip- 
ment for the remaining projects can be 
ordered and obtained for installation 
by mid-1952. 


A conclusion that may be drawn 
from the foregoing is that many of the 
European countries have an unrealistic 
conception of the task involved in the 
construction of electric generation sta- 
tions. Also, it confirms the December, 
1948, estimate of the OEEC Electri- 
city Committee that only about 
16,000,000 kilowatts of new generat- 
ing capacity of the national programs 
will be completed by 1952. The Paris 
report estimated the total cost of the 
21,445,000 kilowatts national program 
at $5 billion. In December, 1948, the 
estimate was increased to about $7 
billion. Cost data obtained by the ECA 
now indicate a figure slightly in excess 
of $8 billion. 


“T= Paris report indicated that 
United States assistance would be 
required in the amount of $300,000,- 
000 to cover contingencies for the na- 
tional program. Also, it was said, the 
major equipment involved would be 
obtained from within Europe. 

During last year there was a sub- 
stantial change from the Paris report 
plan in the type of assistance needed 
at the projects. A prolonged drought 
in the southern and central parts of 
Europe reduced hydroelectric genera- 
tion to a very low point. As a result, 
the power shortage in countries largely 
dependent on hydro has been more se- 
vere than was anticipated. 

What has been the effect of the 
drought ? It has demonstrated the need 
for large amounts of thermal electric 
generating capacity, particularly in 
France and Italy. Both countries have 
recast their national requirements in 
favor of thermal units. Italy, for ex- 
ample, contemplates installation of 
about a million kilowatts of thermal 
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generating capacity, compared with an 
estimate of 200,000 kilowatts in its 
original national program. France also 
has increased the thermal generating 
capacity to be installed by several hun- 
dred thousand kilowatts. 

During the past decade, electricity 
production in Europe has not ap- 
proached the demand which normally 
expands at a rate of between 7 and 10 
per cent a year. In 1947, the deficit 
in power production was about 30 bil- 
lion kilowatt hours. The completion of 
the national program of the various 
countries would enable this deficit to 
be reduced to about 16 billion kilowatt 
hours in 1952-53. It will be necessary 


= 


to keep inefficient and “obsolete” plants 
in service, and to keep all thermal pow- 
er stations working at a rate well be- 
yond the normal safety limits. In many 
countries this deficit involves the con- 
tinuance of power rationing, with an 
adverse effect on the living standard 
and the industrial production. In this 
connection, the production of electric- 
ity by country for the indicated 12- 
month periods is as shown in Table 
III, page 139. 


WwW" respect to the availability of 
modern high-temperature and 
high-pressure boiler and turbine gen- 
erator sets, the expansion of thermal 


TABLE IV 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Approved Electric Power Projects* 
As of February 1, 1950 


ECA 
Project 
Location of Project Number 


Denmark, Kyndby I 
France, Dechy 
Greece, Athens I 


Equipment to Be Supplied 

60,000 Kw steam turbine—generator, 

boilers, and auxiliary equipment .. 
XXVII 2— 50,000 Kw steam turbine—generators, 
boilers, and auxiliar 
8,700 Kw steam tur ine—generator, 
boilers, and auxiliary equipment .. 
5,000 Kw steam turbi 


ECA 
Assist- 
ance 


Total 
Cost of 
Project 
$ 9,529,000 
19,500,000 


8,000,000 


$ 5,070,000 
15,000,000 
3,060,000 


equipment .. 


ne—generator, 


oilers, and auxiliary equipment .. 
1,000 Kw Diesel generating units and 
auxiliary equipment 


Italy, Genoa 
Genoa 
Naples 

boiler 
Palermo 
Turin 


Venice 


Korea, Samchok 
Seoul 


Sumjin Gang 


Netherlands, Amercentrale 


Turkey 


Total for approved 
electric power projects 


50,000 Kw steam turbine—generator, 
boilers, and auxiliar i 
50,000 Kw steam turbine—generator, 
boilers, and auxiliary equipment .. 
30,000 Kw steam turbine—generator, 
and auxiliary equipment ... 
30,000 kw steam tur’ ine—generators, 
boilers, and auxiliar 
50,000 Kw steam turbine—generator, 
boilers, and auxilia i 
50,000 Kw steam tur ine—generator, 
boilers, and auxiliary equipment .. 


56,000 Kw steam turbine—generators, 
boilers, and auxiliary equipment .. 
Transmission Lines—steel towers, con- 
ductors, transformers & misc. equip. 


643,100 Kilowatts 


8,850,000 
8,498,000 
5,172,000 
11,050,000 
10,349,000 
10,038,000 


6,000,000 
6,169,000 
3,432,000 
6,300,000 
6,540,000 
6,558,000 


equipment .. 


equipment .. 


equipment .. 


15,000 Kw steam turbine—generator, 
boilers, and auxiliary equipment .. 

15,000 Kw steam turbine—generators, 
boilers, and auxiliary equipment .. 

14,400 Kw hydraulic generator and 
miscellaneous equipment 


3,000,000 
6,000,000 
8,278,000 


1,500,000 
3,000,000 
1,804,000 


20,980,000 
9,110,000 


3,372,000 
6,820,000 





$138,354,000 $74,625,000 


*Does not include those projects financed by counterpart and local currency funds nor contemplated projects 
not approved and which are a part of the over-all program of 18,000,000 kilowatts. 
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programs has created a very serious 
problem. European manufacturers can 
produce boilers up to about 500,000 
pounds of steam an hour, and turbine 
generators in sizes up to about 60,000 
kilowatts, with a few somewhat larger. 
All the equipment they can produce is 
needed to meet the original national 
program ; in many instances there have 
been and will be long delays in obtain- 
ing the needed equipment, says ECA. 

To meet the expanded thermal pro- 
grams, much of the main equipment 
must come from the United States. It 
has been necessary, therefore, for the 
U. S. to give monetary assistance for 


e 


Table V 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ELECTRICITY COMMITTEE 

Emergency Program of 1,035,000 Kilowatts* 
Of New Thermal Generating Capacity 
November, 1949 

Total 

Cost 

Million Cost 
Dollars PerKw 

(Equiva- In- 
lent) stalled 

42 168 

43.5 174 

$ 39 $120 

12 200 

15 187 

12 171 


1,035,000 $1635 


The first power stations to be started will 
be the following: 


Kilowatts 





Cost 
Million Dollars 
(Equivalent) 
1 group of 100,000 
1 group of 100,000 
1 group of 100,000 


Country Kilowatts 


1 group of 30,000 
2 groups of 20,000 
1 group of 20,000 

390,000 


*Prepared by OEEC Electricity Committee. 


the procurement of major equipment, 
rather than for bottleneck items only, 
Table IV, page 141, presents a picture 
of the projects approved, their loca- 
tion, and the cost of them. 

While there has been no substantial 
progress on the original international 
program, the OEEC’s electricity com- 
mittee has reviewed the further need 
for a substantial supplementary pro- 
gram if the power requirements of 
1952 are to be met. In November of 
1949, the committee proposed an emer- 
gency program of a million kilowatts 
of thermal generating capacity for in- 
stallation in Bizone, France, Italy, 
Greece, Austria, and Benelux. (See 
Table V, this page. ) 


oo reason for deciding on thermal 
generating capacity was recogni- 
tion of the fact that these stations could 
be in operation long before the hydro 
plants proposed in the national pro- 
gram, and because the need for addi- 
tional thermal generating capacity to 
balance the existing hydroelectric ca- 
pacity is becoming better understood. 
As presently contemplated, the so- 
called thermal emergency plants will be 
used to benefit Europe as a whole, 
rather than only the country in which 
they are built. Methods of providing 
this international control and for fi- 
nancing the program are being actively 
considered. Probably much of the main 
generating equipment involved in this 
international phase of the program will 
come from the United States—at least 
that’s the way ECA sees it. If this 
program can be started, additional 
programs will be considered in the ef- 
fort to provide against a 4,000,000- 
kilowatt deficit foreseen for 1952. 
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A Banker Looks at Changing 


Economic ‘Trends 


A banker speaks on the responsibility and opportunity 

of the banking fraternity to offset a dangerous trend 

in Federal spending which is undermining the enter- 

prise system on which American banking is neces- 
sarily based. 


By WALTER R. WILLIAMS, Jr.* 
TREASURER, UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK 


E live in a fast changing world. 

We live at a fast pace, in the 

true sense of the word. We 
find that our business endeavors, our 
jobs, are requiring more and more of 
our time during working days. Be- 
cause of our high standard of living, 
the multitude of recreational facilities 
is consuming most of our leisure 
time. If you are engaged in educa- 
tional pursuits, religious and chari- 
table endeavors, fraternal organiza- 
tions, or scores of other worth-while 
activities, your free time is quickly 
used up. 

Seldom do we find the time to read 
the better books, periodicals, and re- 
ports which contain part of the story, 
at least, of how this great country was 
built; how our enormous industrial 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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plant and financial system developed ; 
and in what direction the economic 
and political signposts point. In this 
day of many meetings and conferences, 
and in no way do I discount their 
value, I sense that all too frequently 
the conferees do not have all of the 
facts. The same situation exists when 
we go to the polls to elect our repre- 
sentatives or to vote upon a referen- 
dum. Usually we know too little about 
the issues at stake. 

This problem confronts everyone, 
but the solution will vary according to 
each person’s background, education, 
and occupation. In the case of bank- 
ing personnel, I believe that it is ex- 
tremely important that individuals, 
management groups, employee groups, 
American Institute of Banking mem- 
bers, and any combination thereof find 
ways and means to become better in- 
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formed on current economic and 
political developments. 


Public Ownership of Electric Power 
Production and Distribution Facilities 


= present Federal power pro- 
gram constitutes, in my opinion, a 
dangerous threat to our system of pri- 
vate enterprise. Further, I believe that 
it can be demonstrated that this pro- 
gram and its results will cost the tax- 
payers of this country untold sums 
which are totally unnecessary. 

There are, of course, many other 
dangers on the horizon today which 
should not for a moment be over- 
looked. We don’t like to admit it, 
but we all know that the interna- 
tional controversy is not going well 
for our side. Many of us believe 
that the Federal government’s spend- 
ing philosophy in times of high 
production, its public housing and in- 
sured mortgage programs, its agricul- 
tural program, and its unlimited pow- 
er to tax income and savings are sure 
to have serious repercussions which 
will weaken, if not destroy, our free 
enterprise system. 

Then, too, we must not overlook the 
sorry spectacle of the apparent willing- 
ness of the people to trade individual 
liberty for the government’s promise 
of security. No one will deny that 
certain basic protection must be pro- 
vided by government for the less 
fortunate who through no fault of 
their own are unable to work, but when 
high school and college graduates en- 
ter the labor market without any 
thought of further education, training, 
and advancement—all summed up per- 
haps in the words “individual initia- 
tive” —then we must be prepared for 


trouble. The number of these young 
men and women who are looking for 
“security” as the prime requisite of a 
good job is appalling and indicates that 
they don’t understand that man’s real 
security lies in himself—his health, 
his personality, his knowledge, his 
skill, and his willingness to work 
harder than the next fellow. 

From the special viewpoint of a 
banker, I should add to these rather 
distasteful truths the growth of direct 
government competition in the credit 
field. Industrial loans, agricultural 
loans, and now cooperative housing 
loans are realities. This competition 
could possibly reach the point of na- 
tionalizing credit, but it seems to me 
that short of a hot war we have a check 
on such a development. Even the most 
theoretical planner knows that to vio- 
late our private credit system would 
directly affect the credit of the U. S. 
government, and the one thing that 
these people need to carry out their 
schemes is sound, unquestioned gov- 
ernment credit. 


S° I repeat, the Federal power pro- 
gram and its effect upon industry 
and the individual are highly danger- 
ous and require far more attention 
from all Americans. Let us briefly 
consider this important subject in the 
following order of its aspects: 


1. The Federal power program— 
What is it? 

2. Its effect upon the private elec- 
tric power industry. 

3. What would be the situation if 
all electric power production and dis- 
tributing facilities were publicly 
owned ? 

4. What can be done to stop this 
program? 


One of the most difficult things to 
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do—for an individual as well as for 
a huge electorate—is to analyze some- 
thing which appears to be sound and 
progressive, for the purpose of de- 
termining if there are any bugs in it. 
Most of us do not “look a gift horse 
in the mouth,” so to speak, and funda- 
mentally we like good deeds even 
though they may cost us considerable 
money. The Federal government’s 
programs on flood control, land recla- 
mation, and irrigation are undoubted- 
ly very necessary even though there 
may be some disagreement on concep- 
tion and execution. Careful study in- 
dicates that there probably are too 
many government agencies involved 
and much could be said against the 
terrific expansion of government- 
owned lands but intolerable conditions 
do exist in many parts of the country 
and certainly the Federal government 
is the only agency equipped to cope 
with them. Like the poor condition 
of the gift horse’s teeth or the lack 
thereof, we come to the by-product of 
these government programs—hydro- 
electric power. 

At present, but a small part of the 
publicly owned electric power pro- 
gram has been completed. The pro- 
duction facilities are few in number 
and the larger projects are limited to 
the Tennessee valley, the Colorado 
river, and the upper Columbia. TVA, 
Hoover dam, Bonneville dam, and 
Grand Coulee are names familiar to 


most schoolchildren. But mark this! 
These few projects combined with all 
other publicly owned plants in 1948 
had generating facilities with a ca- 
pacity equal to 20 per cent of the total 
existing generating capacity of this 
entire country. This ratio was only 7 
per cent in 1933, but as our nation- 
wide generating capacity increased 
greatly during these fifteen years, the 
government’s output actually in- 
creased twenty-three times. 


bane about plans for the future? 
To mention a few, we find the 
Southeastern Power Administration 
which spreads from Kentucky to 
Florida. It will link all Federal proj- 
ects in the area, and through the con- 
struction of twenty-two dams will pro- 
duce 1,000,000 kilowatts by 1955. In 
New England it is planned to create 
three TVA’s for the usual purposes, 
including power generating. 

The Missouri basin project is al- 
most too gigantic to describe. The 
affected area is roughly 1,300 by 700 
miles; large tracts will revert to Fed- 
eral ownership; 4,800,000 acres of 
nonproductive land will be irrigated; 
and the estimated electric energy pro- 
duction is 5,000,000 kilowatts. Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee combined can 
now produce but 2,000,000 kilowatts. 
Then we should consider the bill now 
in the Senate to create the Columbia 
Valley Administration. This would 


7 


at the same time completely practical for the government 


q “... why would it not be sound governmental policy and 


to lease or sell outright the electric power production 


facilities to private utilities? The Federal Power Commis- 
sion as well as the state regulatory bodies are available to 
protect the public interest in such transactions.” 
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include existing facilities on the 
Columbia but far more would be 
added. I imagine that the opposition 
to this project coming from Oregon 
and Washington is due to the realiza- 
tion of these two states that this ad- 
ministration would practically con- 
trol their economic life. With scat- 
tered projects in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and other states, and with the possi- 
bility of the Niagara river and St. 
Lawrence project in New York state, 
it can easily be seen that there is very 
little area in this country that will be 
free from public power. 

It is quite impossible to obtain ac- 
curate cost figures covering the pow- 
er production and transmission facili- 
ties, but the over-all costs of these Fed- 
eral projects will give you some indi- 
cation. The report of the Hoover 
Commission estimates the cost of the 
program at $35 billion, just about 
double the capitalization of private 
electric power companies on Decem- 
ber 31, 1949. To date, the Federal 
program has received appropriations 
in excess of $ billion. 

With regard to the effect of this 
program upon the private electric 
power industry, it will be sufficient, 
here, to point out that as a banker I 
naturally have a very high regard for 
the credit structure of a large portion 
of the operating segment of the indus- 
try. This alone should increase con- 
cern over public power expansion. 


HE Pacific Northwest can be used 

as somewhat of a proving ground 
for this part of the discussion, not only 
because of Bonneville and Grand Cou- 
lee, but also because this area has al- 
ready experienced rapid expansion in 
the satellite of Federal power—name- 
AUG. 3, 1950 


ly, the public utility district—the big 
brother of local municipal ownership. 
At the end of 1949, Federal power 
capacity in the area exceeded the com- 
bined capacity of the six largest com- 
panies in the area. Additional Federal 
capacity, under construction and 


authorized, will increase total Federal 
output in the area by 1953 to 300 per 
cent of the combined output of the pri- 
vate companies. 


N™ what is taking place? The 
government places the publicly 
owned distributing systems in first 
place on its priority list for Federal 
power. Local governments, because of 
the low prices quoted for Federal 
power, are convincing their citizens 
that now is the time to take over 
private company facilities and that by 
so doing their rates will be reduced. 
Then, too, Federal power is being 
offered to large industrial users who 
would normally account for a large 
percentage of the private company 
load. 

In so many words, the private com- 
pany is caught in a squeeze between a 
public producer whose rates do not re- 
flect invested capital in plant and 
equipment, real estate taxes, and Fed- 
eral corporation income taxes on the 
one hand, and local authority on the 
other which is so provincial that it 
doesn’t realize that its citizens will pay 
far more than the rate reduction 
through taxation, both ad valorem 
and income. 

In this particular area, the private 
companies are buying Federal power 
where it is available, but, under such an 
arrangement, it is impossible to effi- 
ciently run an operating company. In 
other areas, even the purchase of pow- 
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Threats to the Enterprise System 
6¢’ I ‘HE present Federal power program constitutes . . . a dangerous 


threat to our system of private enterprise. . 


. . Many of us 


believe that the Federal government’s spending philosophy in times 

of high production, its public housing and insured mortgage programs, 

its agricultural program, and its unlimited power to tax income and 

savings are sure to have serious repercussions which will weaken, if 
not destroy, our free enterprise system.” 





er from Federal projects by private 
companies appears doubtful because 
public power administrations are 
bound by law to sell to co-ops and pub- 
lic agencies. It appears to me, there- 
fore, that the “squeeze” is on and it 
will follow in the path of all Federal 
power developments. 


I DO not wish to spread the impres- 
sion that the private electric power 
industry faces this .situation with 
resignation. That is far from the 
truth. By 1952, these companies will 
have expended $9 billion in six years 
to increase their productive capacity 
52 per cent above VJ-Day levels. No, 
the industry today is strong and virile 
but now is the time to insure its future 
health. 

Now, what would be the effect of 
complete public ownership of electric 
power facilities either in a section of 
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the country or throughout the entire 
country? To date Nebraska and Ten- 
nessee are the two states having none 
but public power. 


1. A large, progressive private in- 
dustry which in 1949 paid taxes of 
$803,000,000 or 19 per cent of its gross 
revenue would be eliminated. Its tech- 
nical electrical research, its aggressive 
merchandising of electrical equipment, 
its work opportunities, its high-grade 
bonds, and its equity investments 
would no longer make a great con- 
tribution to the development of this 
country. 

2. The taxpayers would soon have 
to foot the bill in one way or another 
not only for the Federal projects but 
also for the private facilities taken 
over which formerly were financed 
through investment rather than taxa- 
tion, 

3. As occurred so frequently prior 
to World War I when most of the 
water and gas facilities'and many 
electric power facilities were owned 
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and operated by municipalities, the 
consumers will find poor management 
that is intrenched politically ; unsatis- 
factory service due to the absence of 
private initiative; high rates because 
of the absence of regulatory bodies; 
and no chance to revert to private op- 
eration as was done in the 1920's. 

4. Finally, I believe we should look 
at the plight of industrial users under 
these circumstances. About the only 
worst situation that industry could find 
itself in would be the complete na- 
tionalization of credit. In a nutshell, 
industry would be at the mercy of 
those in control of public power facili- 
ties. Rates would be arbitrarily set 
irrespective of consumption, produc- 
tion could be controlled by power 
shutdown, and whether it was labor 
policy, sales, or any other function of 
management, government would have 
an opportunity to control or otherwise 
interfere. 


AS in the case of many problems we 


face today, the solution appears 
to be a simple one. But to obtain it, 
appears almost hopeless. Where 
water conditions must be rectified, 
both for flood control and navigation, 
where land requires water, and where 
the public wants national parks and 
other Federal developments, I believe 
we will have these enormous Federal 
projects. 

But why would it not be sound 
governmental policy and at the same 
time completely practical for the gov- 
ernment to lease or sell outright the 
electric power production facilities to 
private utilities? The Federal Power 
Commission as well as the state regu- 
latory bodies are available to protect 
the public interest in such transactions. 
These production and transmission 
facilities would remain on local tax as- 
sessors’ lists. Municipalities would not 
be encouraged to enter a field to the 
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detriment of the local citizens. Indus- 
try would be relieved of a serious 
threat and so would our entire free 
enterprise system. 

Furthermore, many of the smaller 
projects could be undertaken by pri- 
vate capital through lease of water 
rights. Then too, where government 
requirements for power necessitate 
government operation of production 
facilities, private companies should 
not be discriminated against in the 
sale of excess power. 


Do Something about It 


I HAVE mentioned this very brief 
résumé of the public power prob- 
lem because it is typical of many cur- 
rent economic and political trends 
which in my opinion are not in the 
public interest. I honestly believe that 
if even a small segment of the Ameri- 
can public were aware of this program 
and its inevitable results, and would do 
something about it, this danger to our 
system of free enterprise could be 
eliminated. It is the “doing something 
about it” that requires attention. 

Assume that every banker in the 
country has a reasonably thorough 
knowledge of current developments 
on national, state, and local levels. If 
the bankers stop right there, their 
only real value to their country lies in 
the fact that they will not support, by 
their votes, candidates and referen- 
dums harmful to the public interest. 
On the other hand, if they assume the 
responsibilities of American citizen- 
ship they will proceed to discuss these 
developments with other informed 
people, they will endeavor to educate 
the uninformed, and they will give 
their elected representatives the bene- 
fits of their considered opinions. 
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Oe of the most direct ways to ac- 
complish this, of course, is to par- 
ticipate in local groups interested in 
good government on all levels. Here 
we come face to face not only with fel- 
low townsmen but with the dangerous 
trends themselves. For example, sup- 
pose the local school board is jumping 
on the band wagon for increased state 
aid to education. Bankers know 
enough about state finances to realize 
that either more taxes from the citi- 
zens of the state will be required or, 
as an alternative, Federal grants. They 
know that if their state and others cry 
loudly enough, the Federal planners 
may be able to get Congress to pass the 
proposed legislation for Federal 
grants for education. They know that 
not only does this mean more taxes 
for all, but indirect Federal control of 
public education. Fellow townsmen, 
and particularly the school board, do 
not want Federal interference. So 
why not explain the facts of this case 
and point out the simple truth that 
communities and states cannot obtain 
funds from government, regardless of 
the method used, without paying for 
them? So, if the project is sound, the 
school board goes to the voters and, 
if they agree, it can be financed at the 
municipal level! 

As a banker I believe that the 
banker can do even more than the 


average citizen. Because of the nature 
of his business, many people look to 
him for information and advice. If 
he is prepared, an effective job can be 
done. But the time is too short to be 
satisfied with answering inquiries. 
The time has come when he must for- 
get the prejudices and criticisms of the 
past. He must take the message to his 
customers and to the public generally. 

In his own communities he must 
come out of his shell and become an 
opinion former. Discussion groups 
ought to be organized within our 
banks. A corps of speakers should be 
developed to handle the many engage- 
ments that can be had for the asking. 
Local educational institutions can be 
contacted through local and state 
banking associations. The banker has 
just as much right as anybody else to 
present his views to his elected repre- 
sentatives and government officials. 

I know full well that such a program 
cannot be developed overnight or 
without a lot of hard work and sacri- 
fice. It can be accomplished, however, 
and it must be accomplished. The time 
has come when the bankers of this 
country, hand in hand with all good 
Americans, must either take the offen- 
sive or take the consequences. I for 
one subscribe to the slogan “an in- 
formed electorate is the bulwark of 
democracy.” 





COW have less than 70,000,000 providers in this group 
(persons aged twenty to sixty-five) and they must 
provide for 80,000,000 children, aged, sick, nonproductive gov- 
ernment workers, and their wives. It is solely from the energies 
of this middle group, their inventions, and their productivity 
that can come the support of the young, the old, and the sick 
—and the government workers.” 


—HErRsBERT Hoover, 
Former President of the 
United States. 
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America’s Big War for Water 


Various public utilities, including water, irrigation, and hydro- 
electric companies, are concerned with the problem of diminish- 
ing or polluted water supply, especially in areas of rapidly 
increasing population. Looking far into the future—or maybe 
not so far at that—this author brings us news of developments 
among the “rain-makers” and sea-going distillers. 


By ROBERT M. HYATT* 


MERICA is getting thirsty. Not just 

A small areas along the East and 
West coasts, but ever-widen- 

ing regions in the North, the South, 
and Midwest. Since January Ist, the 
following headlines, taken at random 
from newspapers across the country, 
would definitely indicate that this na- 
tion is in for a dry spell: 

Another Dust Bowl in the Making? 

Many Cities Face Water Shortage 

Water Holiday Proclaimed 

California Faces Water Crisis 


“Water holidays” are becoming all 
too common throughout the country, 
because the water supply in hundreds 
of communities is falling at an alarm- 
ing rate. 

We are using more water. The na- 
tion’s consumption of ground (well) 
water doubled between 1935 and 1945, 
and many regions are using far more 


*For persona] note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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water than their natural watersheds 
can replenish. 


HERE is much to ponder in the 

words of Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar L. Chapman: “We can no 
longer take water for granted, as we 
do the air we breathe.” 

According to C. G. Paulsen, chief 
hydraulic engineer of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey: “A lot of areas are 
heading for water shortages right now 
because town fathers don’t know 
enough about their water supplies and 
how much strain they will stand. 
Every community needs to get the 
facts about its water and then make 
long-range plans. Any growing com- 
munity which fails to do these things 
is in danger of running short.” 

What is being done to try and ward 
off the coming big national thirst? 
Well, except for some fairly “hot” 
activity in certain favorable areas, such 
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as Arizona and California, and per- 
haps in lesser publicized departments 
of universities, not very much that the 
public reads about. For some months 
past, the California Electric Power 
Company has been carrying on cloud- 
seeding operations on the east side of 
the High Sierra, with promising re- 
sults. This experimentation has mate- 
rially helped precipitation in the vast, 
and mighty dry, Imperial valley, some- 
times called America’s Vegetable Bas- 
ket. 

Southern California, with more 
than 12,000 new residents each month, 
needs 2,500 extra gallons of water for 
every hour of the day just for these 
new arrivals. Joseph Jensen, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Metro- 
politan Water District, declared re- 
cently: “Water studies made by the 
district indicate a daily average water 
use of 150 gallons per capita.... We 
have now passed the point where local 
water resources can meet the growing 
daily needs.” 


Spo cloud seeding with carbon 
dioxide (dry ice) and silver 
iodide “rain making,” Californians 
are experimenting with the distillation 
of sea water for a new supply of the 
precious fluid. We’ll talk about this 
method later. 

Sowing finely chopped dry ice into 
clouds from a speeding plane, a pre- 
cipitation producer evolved several 
years ago by General Electric, has met 
a rival. 

Silver iodide is fast replacing 
dry ice as a rain producer. Dr. Irving 
Krick, noted aerologist and official 
weather forecaster for the Normandy 
invasion, has been making tests with 
silver iodide in Arizona at the Ameri- 
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can Institute of Aerological Research. 
Krick’s method, called “ground smok- 
ing,” was also pioneered by General 
Electric. 

Dr. Krick’s tests utilized mobile sil- 
ver iodide “smoke”’ dispensers located 
strategically as to wind direction. He 
estimated that the method quadrupled 
the Arizona test area’s rainfall during 
a 2-year period. The testing area lies 
southward of Flagstaff, Winslow, and 
Holbrook, and north of Prescott. The 
Krick dispensers are each capable of 
effecting precipitation in an area of 
some 240 square miles. 

“In some of the tests with a single 
silver iodide unit,” Dr. Krick revealed, 
“the precipitation was about four 
times that outside the cone of effec- 
tiveness. The additional rain could not 
have been due to other causes.” 

The silver iodide particles, he ex- 
plained, dissipate into the upper air in 
much the same way as does factory 
smoke. The particles must be dispensed 
at suitable periods. Inversions of air 
—such as conditions which produce 
smog—would prevent the particles 
from reaching the upper air, he said. 


a gram of silver iodide pow- 
der (a chemical compound) con- 
tains 1,000,000,000,000,000 particles, 
each capable of collecting a raindrop. 

Silver iodide costs about $20 a 
pound and the smoke units consume 
approximately $2 worth of powder an 
hour. Dr. Krick estimates that a rain- 
making job which costs a million dol- 
lars from the air with dry ice can be 
done for $100,000 by the ground- 
smoking method. 

Fifteen dispensers, he claims, could 
increase the runoff from the salt and 
verde watersheds near Phoenix, from 
AUG, 3, 1950 
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a million acre-feet to two billion acre- 
feet. 

The former California Institute of 
Technology meteorology expert is 
convinced that the method could keep 
New York city’s water supply normal 
even when natural precipitation is 25 
per cent of normal. 

The experimental unit used by Dr. 
Krick included an electric generator, 
a powerful smoke blower, and a unit in 
which the silver iodide powder drops 
from a small can onto a plate that is 
heated by a blow torch. The heating 
vaporizes the silver iodide. The parti- 
cles then float upward into the air as 
smoke. 

Following Krick’s experiments, 
Charles Barnes of Phoenix, who had 
long worked with silver iodide as a 
rain-maker, organized a company 
known as the Barnes’ Precipitation 
Control Co., and more recently a new 
one called the Rain-Producing Co. 
Both are backed financially by James 
F. Lincoln, millionaire electrical manu- 
facturer of Cleveland. Barnes has 
equipped elaborate shops for the re- 
building of airplanes to fly among the 
clouds, and ground generator units 
which may be mounted on a trailer 
and hauled behind any car. 


AM it appears right now, the silver 
iodide method for artificially pro- 
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ducing rain looks like the best bet. Un- 
less, that is, someone stumbles upon 
a satisfactory way to distill the salt out 
of sea water, long a “white hope” 
among many California researchers, 
Sea water distillation is not confined 
to the Golden state; scientists every- 
where are working hard on this top- 
drawer problem in the nation’s pro- 
gram to increase the water supply. 
Seats of learning in several states, 
from MIT, Caltech, on down are burn- 
ing midnight oil seeking a solution. 

Present distilling means are too 
costly in most cases. A. Nelson Sayer, 
chief of the ground water division of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, reported 
in New York a few months ago that 
several conversion methods are “out 
of the experimental stage.” He stated 
that some new techniques give promise 
of converting sea water to fresh al- 
most as cheaply as it can be pumped 
great distances and altitudes from re- 
mote inland sources. 

Anent that subject, a classic exam- 
ple of moving water vast distances is 
to be seen in California. Los Angeles 
brings its water 340 miles through two 
huge aqueducts. San Diego depends 
almost wholly on water from the Colo- 
rado river, more than 400 miles away. 
In the vast Central valley between the 
Coast Range and the Sierra, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is moving water 


ficially producing rain looks like the best bet. Unless, that 


qi: “As it appears right now, the silver iodide method for arti- 


is, someone stumbles upon a satisfactory way to distill the 
salt out of sea water, long a ‘white hope’ among many Cali- 
fornia researchers. Sea water distillation is not confined to 
the Golden state; scientists everywhere are working hard 
on this top-drawer problem in the nation’s program to 


increase the water supply.” 
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farther than it has ever been moved 
before—nearly 500 miles. 


oo sea water distillation methods 
include “boiling” ocean water, 
then collecting the steam and condens- 
ing it by cooling to fresh water. There 
has been experimentation on atomic 
and solar energy, although the use of 
atomic energy is still too costly. En- 
ergy from the sun, which has already 
been successfully used to heat homes, 
appears more likely to bring cheap, 
quick results. 

One such method under study calls 
for sea water to be pumped over a 
series of baffles, encased in glass. The 
sunshine warms the air within the de- 
vice, and the air takes on moisture 
particles from the salt water. Circu- 
lated against the cooler glass, the par- 
ticles condense into fresh water and 
are drained off to supply the popula- 
tion, industry, and agriculture. 

Finding a chemical or electrolytic 
method of precipitating the salt alone 
from the sea water is another method 
being tested. 

Tapping Davy Jones’ vast wet lock- 
er for its endless water supply will 
open up other industries. It is now 
reliably stated that 50 of the 92 ele- 
ments are found in sea water. It has 
been estimated that a cubic mile of it 
contains $93,000,000 worth of gold; 
there is a pound of highly valuable 
bromine in every 2,500 gallons. The 
extraction of sodium and magnesium 
has been extremely profitable, although 
there is but one part of magnesium 
in 1,000 parts of sea water. 


‘ I ‘nus, by-products of future con- 
version methods will be valuable 
in themselves, and will aid in defray- 
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ing the cost of the fresh-water proc- 
esses. 

As for the salt itself, there would 
be so much it simply would be pumped 
back into the ocean. One acre-foot of 
water—some 305,000 gallons—con- 
tains more than 40 tons of salt. There 
are two pounds of salt in each cubic 
foot of the ocean. 

Some economical method of conver- 
sion must and will be found. In the 
South Pacific, success of the war de- 
pended a great deal on making fresh 
water out of the sea. On some islands, 
enough water was distilled for 30,000 
troops, and most ships had salt water 
converters. The methods used then 
were expensive, but cost at that time 
was no object. 

The program for increasing our 
water supply includes the reclamation 
of sewage water for industrial and 
agricultural purposes. At Covina, Cali- 
fornia, the sewage treatment plant re- 
covers 250,000 gallons daily for use in 
the orange, lemon, and grapefruit 
groves, and 124 other places in the 
nation also have such systems. 

Still, all these “boosters” seem in- 
adequate to hold our water reserve to 
a safe level. 


HAT are the direct causes of wa- 
ter shortage? Lack of rainfall, 
the reckless cutting of forest areas, 
combined with increased population 
and soaring industrial use of water. 
Houston, Galveston, and other cities 
on the west side of the Gulf of Mexico, 
depending mostly on well water, are 
finding their supplies far short in keep- 
ing up with mushrooming industry. 
Water experts say that four-fifths 
of public water supply comes from 
streams and lakes. The other fifth 
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America’s Water Binge 


6¢ a Sosa holidays’ are becoming all too common throughout 
the country, because the water supply in hundreds of com- 
munities is falling at an alarming rate. We are using more water. The - 
nation’s consumption of ground (well) water doubled between 1935 
and 1945, and many regions are using far more water than their natural 
watersheds can replenish.” 





comes from ground water, which fell 
as moisture, trickled through the 
ground, and, in some cases, collected 
in water-holding rocks. Industry 
makes vast drafts on ground water 
partly because it is colder than surface 
water and better for cooling purposes. 

Ground water levels are falling rap- 
idly. In Wisconsin this winter, state 
geologists reported what hydrologists 
had known for years, that the pressure 
level of artesian well flow was steadily 
dropping and in some cases had low- 
ered the point of free flow 400 feet 
since early settlement days. 

Probably the biggest single cause of 
today’s water shortages was World 
War II. C. G. Paulsen says, “Because 
of the war we crowded twenty-five 
years of advance into the past ten 
years. People poured into cities and 
put heavier drains on a lot of city water 
systems. Many people made more 


money and their standard of living 
went up. Industry expanded and drew 
heavily on underground water sup- 
plies.” 

Other water experts say that there 
has been rapid increase in wells in irri- 
gated areas of the Southwest, induced 
largely by high prices for crops— 
hence, vastly expanded cultivated 
areas. In many instances, water levels 
began to drop. 


HE experts point out that in many 
states there are no restrictions to 
prevent an overdraft on the ground- 
water supplies. A few states have 
passed restricting legislation but the 
experts say that in numerous cases it 
was like locking the barn after the 
horse was stolen. 
Americans’ increasing love of clean- 
liness and luxury added to the water 
shortage, too. Millions are making 
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more money since 1939 and now own 
millions more bathrooms, washing 
machines, automatic washers, and 
lawn sprinklers. 

Nobody knows how many billions 
of gallons of water Americans use 
each day. But here are a few figures 
supplied by the Geological Survey: 
Municipal water supplies use 12 billion 
gallons a day, irrigation 45 billion, 
and industry an estimated 30 billion. 
Besides that, 900 billions of gallons a 
day pour through the country’s hydro- 
electric power generators. 

For years, water experts have cited 
a crying need for an over-all national 
survey of our water resources. Some 
information is being collected, but 
there are great gaps. 

The Geological Survey maintains 
about 5,000 stations on rivers where 
stream flow is checked every day. It 
also studies ground-water supplies in 
about 300 areas, where it maintains 
15,000 observation wells. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau is col- 
lecting data on rainfall. Dr. Harold 
Thomas, geologist, is directing a na- 
tional survey of ground-water prob- 
lems for the Conservation Foundation, 
a privately supported organization. 
The combined findings are expected to 
result in tighter restrictions on water 
use in all areas where shortages exist, 
or are predicted. 





I: another dust bowl in the making? 
A New York Times reporter re- 
cently made a 2,000-mile swing 
through the Midwest and found a “po- 
tential dust bowl” extending through 
southeastern Colorado, western Kan- 
sas, and parts of Oklahoma, Texas, 
and New Mexico. His ominous fore- 
cast is supported by the statement of 
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the Soil Conservation Service region- 
al director in Albuquerque, who warns 
that a return to dust bowl conditions 
of the thirties is “imminent” unless 
extreme conservation measures are 
adopted by farmers. 

To state the problem briefly, when 
war brings unlimited demand for food 
crops, particularly wheat, marginal 
and submarginal lands ordinarily good 
for nothing but range are plowed up 
and worked to the limit. Farmers can 
get away with this until Nature comes 
up short on rainfall for a few seasons 
in succession. Then the sandy soils, 
stripped of their protective grasses, 
blow away and ruin not only the mar- 
ginal lands but more distant fields they 
drift upon. 

The lesson farmers of that area 
learned during the years 1933-1940 
was forgotten in the rush to produce 
crops when World War II struck. 
Some 3,000,000 acres of new land have 
been put to wheat in the Midwest since 
Pearl Harbor, at least 60 per cent of it 
unsuited for anything but grazing, by 
the government’s own estimate. About 
2,000,000 of these marginal acres, ac- 
cording to The New York Times sur- 
vey, are in eastern Colorado, where 
the process is continuing. Some 75,000 
new acres have been plowed since July, 
1949, 


No: it appears that Nature’s pa- 
tience is running out. Rainfall 
in the area has been far below normal, 
and a $275,000,000 loss in the wheat 
crop is already estimated. Farmers, 
who have had many fat years, believe 
they can stand losses for one year. But 
if the drought continues—? 

Dry-ice seeding and the use of silver 
iodide “ground smoking” have moved 
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into this far-flung region, and it is 
hoped that precipitation will salvage 
a good part of the lost areas. Just as 
it is hoped that the same methods, plus 
sea water distillation, will bring back 
to normal the water levels of many 
civic and industrial areas. 

That’s the water situation as it now 
stands here in America. But this story 


wouldn’t be complete without a men- 
tion of the multimillion-dollar weather 
lottery that has been smashed in St. 
Louis. The gang of nine men, including 
a deputy sheriff and a printing shop 
proprietor, netted $2,600,000 a year, 
according to police. Lottery ticket 
buyers bet on future weather condi- 
tions. 





74 ow would you like to own a company which took in 
H nearly $134,500,000 last year? It would be a wonder- 
ful thing, of course—but the chances are that you, as owner, 
wouldn’t get nearly as large a part of that sum as you think. 
“Here, for instance, is how a major utility company, with 
that much gross revenue in 1949, fared when it came to dividing 
up the money. 

“Of each dollar, labor received the largest share in the forms 
of payrolls and pensions—29 cents. 

“Fuel cost 22.5 cents out of that dollar, and materials and 
supplies ran to 12.7 cents. 

“Next came government, with a tax bill for 14.1 cents. 

“Depreciation—which simply means wear and tear on equip- 
ment that must eventually be replaced—accounted for 6.8 cents. 

“Finally, the stockholders came in for 6.4 cents in dividends, 
and interest on debt required 4.3 cents. The remainder of the 
dollar, a trifle more than 4 cents, was left in the business or 
spent for miscellaneous expenses. 

“Under the American system, the worker and the govern- 
ment receive much more than the owners. In the case of this 
particular utility, government took practically twice as much 
as the stockholders, and workers not far from five times as 
much, And a large part of the money the stockholders received 
also went to the government in the form of individual income 
taxes. It doesn’t look as tf the ‘capitalists’ are exactly cleaning 
up a 

—Excerpt from Industrial News Review. 
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Is the Demand Charge 
Promotional? 


The author, until recently a regulatory official of 

many years, has written a critique of the electric 

demand charge from the standpoint of sound rate 
promotion. 


By ALFRED V. ROBERTS* 


cussed the discrimination factor 
in setting up a “ready-to-serve” 
charge for industrial as distinguished 
from other electric utility custom- 
ers. What about the argument that 
the demand charge promotes the use 
of electricity and is thereby justifiable 
as an incentive to gain business? 
The supporters of the demand 
charge have generally included this so- 
called promotional value in their case 
for the demand charge. Let us consider 
the sales ramifications of the demand 
charge so as to determine whether or 
not its retention promotes the general 
sale of electric current. 
The basic principle underlying 
every rate structure is, or should be, 
to promote additional sales of electric- 


[’ an earlier article, this author dis- 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 

1“Ts the Demand Charge Justified?” Pustic 
Utiities FortnicHt ty, July 6, 1950. 
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ity—at a profit of course. To this 
end, it is reasoned, the demand charge 
operates. In support of the promo- 
tional value of the demand charge, it is 
claimed that the additional revenue 
collected from the low-load-factor con- 
sumer permits the extension of a lower 
rate to the high-load-factor consumer 
than would be otherwise possible. In 
so far as the charges to the high-load- 
factor consumer are thus lowered, the 
demand charge is claimed to be pro- 
motional.* 

It can readily be conceded that un- 
der the continuity of any assumed con- 
sumptions, an increase in the charges 
to any one class of consumers would 
make available a corresponding reduc- 
tion in total collectible charges to any 
other class of consumers it was desired 
to so favor. 


2 Pusiic Utiiities FortNiGHtT Ly, September 
16, 1943: “The Incremental Rate Plan” by this 
same author. 
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To illustrate: Let us consider ten 
low-load-factor consumers, each con- 
suming 1,000 kilowatt hours per 
month, and ten high-load-factor con- 
sumers, each consuming 2,000 kilo- 
watt hours per month. All twenty con- 
sumers are billed under the same block 
schedule. They present a picture as 
follows : 


Average 
Monthly 
Consump- 
Number of tion Cents Per 
Consumers KWH KWH 


10 1,000 8 $ 800 
10 2,000 6 1,200 


Grand Total $2,000 


Let us now assume a demand sched- 
ule is substituted for the block sched- 
ule. Under this demand schedule the 
average charge to the ten low-load- 
factor consumers is now raised from 
8 cents to 10 cents per kilowatt hour, 
while the average charge to the ten 
high-load-factor consumers is reduced 
from six cents to five cents per kilo- 
watt hour. 

Under this setup the picture is now 
changed as shown below: 


Average 


Charge Total 


Gross 
Revenue 


Average 
Monthly 
Consump- 
Number of tion Cents Per 
Consumers KWH KWH Revenue 


10 1,000 10 $1,000 
10 2,000 5 1,000. 


Grand Total $2,000 


LEARLY, the increased collections 
from the ten low-load-factor con- 
sumers in our illustration above make 
available the reduction in charges to 
the ten high-load-factor consumers. 

But, is this promotional ? 

Broadly speaking, if we are to as- 
sume increased consumption from the 
ten high-load-factor consumers by 
reason of their reduced charges then, 
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Average 
Charge Total 


Gross 


conversely, we must assume a decrease 
in consumption from the low-load-fac- 
tor consumers by reason of their in- 
creased charges. 


CTUALLY, there would appear little 
basis for either of the above as- 
sumptions. As previously expressed, it 
is believed that once a customer is sold 
electricity as opposed to competitive 
service, his consumption is thereafter 
dictated by his needs. After all, while 
electricity is the whole, absorbing story 
to those engaged in the production, 
regulation, or sale of electrical energy, 
it is but one of the smaller individual 
items making up the total operating 
costs of the average industrial concern. 
Though there may be exceptions, in 
the great majority of cases the princi- 
pal items of cost claiming the attention 
of the industrial executive are: labor, 
purchase of basic raw materials to be 
processed, marketing costs, mainte- 
nance and depreciation of plant, etc.* 
These are some of the primary figures 
with which industrial managements 
have to juggle; wherein lies the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. Com- 
pared to these costs the power bill, 
though not negligible, looms relatively 
small. 

One cannot conceive, for instance, 
of the average industrialist running 
production machinery to produce addi- 
tional goods for which there is no ad- 
ditional market, just because by so do- 
ing he could still further bury the de- 
mand charge. And, certainly, one can- 
not conceive of him thus needlessly 
running production machinery in or- 


8 For analytical figures on this, see “What 
Makes Industry Change Its Address?” by J. A. 
Whitlow, Pusric Utizities FortnicH tty, July 
6, 1950. 
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der to escape a high and discrimina- 
tory average kilowatt-hour charge suf- 
fered under low-load-factor operation 
occasioned by business fluctuations 
from seasonal or other causes. 


de clothe our illustration with prac- 
tical concepts, we must visualize 
the ten high-load-factor consumers op- 
eration on, say, a 40 or 50 per cent 
load factor. Such a load factor would 
suggest, perhaps, two 8-hour shifts, 
operating at nearly full capacity, six 
days a week. Or, we may visualize a 
cannery operating at seasonal peak on 
a 3-shift, 24-hour basis, at perhaps 70 
or 80 per cent load factor. Under any 
such assumed general operating con- 
ditions, the plant is meeting definite 
industrial requirements and would in 
no wise be influenced by or modify its 
operations at such time on account of 
charges for electricity. 

There seems little reason, therefore, 
to believe that the reduced charges, 
made available to the high-load-factor 
consumer by reason of the increased 
collections from the low-load-factor 
consumer, would promote increased 
sales. Nor does there seem any basis 
for the premise that the high charges 
encountered by the seasonal, low-load- 
factor consumer would in any way 
serve to stimulate additional consump- 
tion among such low-load-factor 
groups. Rather, the effect would seem 
to be the reverse. More about that 
later. 


It is the practice among some rate 
engineers and regulatory people to 
speak of the high-load-factor group 
and of the low-load-factor group as 
though they were two separate groups 
—two separate entities as it were, to 
be treated separately according to their 
respective requirements. 


} winger: in point of fact, this is 
not so. With perhaps a few excep- 
tions, all power consumers in the 
course of the year have their period of 
consumption at high-load factor and 
their period of consumption at low- 
load factor. Thus, consumers who are 
in the ranks of the low-load-factor 
group one month, are swelling the 
ranks of the high-load-factor group 
another month. Thus, when we dis- 
criminate against the low-load-factor 
consumer we are, in season, discrimi- 
nating against all consumers taking 
power under a demand schedule. 

It is true, of course, that some 
classes of power consumers tend to be 
at low-load-factor consumption for 
longer periods than do some other 
classes. There is, for instance, the sea- 
sonal cannery, operating at capacity 
for perhaps only three months a year. 
At the other end of the scale we have 
the industrial plant, manufacturing 
some staple product, running on a 
comparatively even keel throughout 
the year. But, here again, we must be 
on our guard against malappraisal. 
The picture is not so simple and direct 


e 


Schedule 


Average No. 


Average 
Monthly KWH 
Consumption 


Per Cent 
Of Total 


Consumption 


8.12% 
3.52 
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Per Consumer 


696 
20,538 


Consumers 


2,152 
37 


Type 
Block 
Demand 
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as it appears. We must visualize the 
industrial plant, for instance, running 
on an even keel throughout the year, 
as operating on an 8-hour basis five 
and one-half days a week. The short- 
seasonal cannery, on the other hand, 
probably operates on a 24-hour basis 
six, perhaps seven, days a week for its 
brief 3-month period of peak produc- 
tion. Thus it compresses into three 
months the normal industrial activity 
and electrical consumption of nine 
months. Furthermore, approximately 
two-thirds of this consumption is in- 
evitably off-system peak. A most de- 
sirable consumer who should be en- 
couraged. 


Wo in addition, we build up this 
picture by visualizing not one, 
but many such seasonal power con- 
sumers with the inevitable diversity 
factor within the group, we still fur- 
ther realize the value of this season- 
al low-load-factor-consumption group 
and the desirability of encouraging 
more of them to become electrical 
patrons. 

Yet, instead of promotion, we find 
imposed upon these consumers, penal- 
ties and discrimination. Under the de- 
mand schedule for eight or nine 
months in the year, when these sea- 
sonal consumers are operating on a 
low-load factor, or perhaps not even 
operating at all, they carry the dis- 
criminatory burden of the demand 
charge. 

It is submitted that neither on the 
basis of fixed production costs, nor yet 
on the basis of promotion, can this dis- 
crimination be justified. With the 
widespread and diverse use of elec- 
tricity today, it is suggested that the 


demand charge has outlived its use- 
fulness. Indeed, it may be fairly ques- 
tioned whether the demand charge 
ever functioned as its designers and 
sponsors envisaged. 

It seems evident from preliminary 
rate structures that the electric power 
industry generally recognizes that the 
demand schedule lacks promotional 
value. This is seen in the inevitable in- 
clusion in all rate structures of a non- 
demand, general power schedule. It is 
this nondemand schedule which wins 
for a company a very large aggrega- 
tion of low-load-factor power con- 
sumers (particularly small power), 
which otherwise would be lost to the 
competitive private power unit. 


N substantiation of this, the consum- 
er data in the table, page 159, are 
submitted. They are taken from a 
typical utility company serving a city 
of approximately 300,000 persons. 

The demand schedule “P-3” above 
primarily offers inducements only to 
the consumer predominantly operating 
on a high-load factor. On the other 
hand, the block rate schedule “D,” 
which carries no demand charge, pro- 
vides for the consumer who operates 
largely on a low-load factor. 

The foregoing analysis would sug- 
gest that the demand charge persists as 
a sort of theoretical gesture buttressed 
by nondemand service, rather than by 
actually possessing any promotional 
value itself. Thus, in the case of the 
typical company, whose consumer data 
are set forth above, it would appear 
that except for the saving grace of the 
nondemand schedule “D” the company 
would be losing a large volume of busi- 
ness annually. 
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Last Big Year for REA? 


HE current fiscal year, ending next 

June 30th, may mark the peak year 
of Rural Electrification Administration’s 
power program. With farm electrification 
now approximately 90 per cent, there is 
no reason the huge rural lending agency 
cannot go into a sprint that will see its 
power program practically completed by 
July 1, 1951. 

Although most REA officials are non- 
committal on the subject, there are a few 
who quietly concede that backstage plans 
are in the making to begin curtailment 
of the electrification program beginning 
early in fiscal 1952. It may take the form 
of a diminishing budget and a policy of 
leaving vacancies unfilled. At the current 
rate of personnel turnover, unfilled va- 
cancies could bring REA’s staff to half 
its present strength over the next 3-year 
period. 

It is believed that REA officials are 
now planning to use the rural telephone 
program to keep the agency operating as 
a functional body—rather than a liqui- 
dating agency for outstanding loans, 
most of which were made for a term of 
thirty-five years. (See “Exchange Calls 
and Gossip,” page 164, for further de- 
tails of the REA telephone program.) 


* 
NSRB to Advise on Plant 


Protection 


A the international situation seems to 
deteriorate, the National Resources 
Planning Board moves toward comple- 
tion of a report on plant protection. Al- 
though industry-wide plans applicable to 
all gas, electric, or communications com- 
panies are not feasible, NSRB expects its 
recommendations will be such that com- 
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pany managements can adapt them to 
local conditions. Proximity of the various 
plants to possible target areas will be the 
governing factor in security measures 
local management will have to apply to 
the individual properties. It is noted here 
that unless Congress gives the board 
statutory authority to issue regulations, 
its plans cannot come in the form of di- 
rectives—only as suggestions and recom- 
mendations. 

However, it is a reasonable assumption 
that a serious worsening of our military 
position will bring about rigid controls 
of utilities and fuels. At this point, NSRB 
has evolved no specific gas mobilization 
program. In fact, the board does not have 
a gas expert on its staff. Yet, the fact 
remains that the role of gas pipelines in 
any domestic wartime economy will be 
of top importance, while oil, as in World 
War II, will have high military priority. 
It is conceivable that many industries 
will be forced to shift from oil to gas or 
coal, or from gas to coal. Further, a crisis 
developing in the supply of natural gas 
could require some changes in the do- 
mestic heating field. Domestic pipe-line 
construction would get a relatively high 
priority, but subordinate to steel require- 
ments for our military forces. 


e 
No Fuel Studies Now 


INCE the Korean incident has brought 
the threat of war, there has been a 
revival of efforts for a congressional 
study of the nation’s fuels and fuel re- 
serves—gas, oil, and coal. (See “Coal 
Strike Aftermath,” page 433, March 30th 
issue.) However, there is little likelihood 
such studies will be undertaken within 
the foreseeable future. 
Now in the hands of the Senate In- 
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terior and Insular Affairs Committee is 
S 3215, an administration-sponsored 
measure to establish a commission on the 
coal industry. This bill was a direct out- 
growth of the recent strike in the bitu- 
minous coal fields. Senator Francis J. 
Myers (Democrat, Pennsylvania) has 
declared S 3215 inadequate, and is press- 
ing for action on his S Res 239 to au- 
thorize a congressional study of reserves 
of oil and natural gas, as well as poten- 
tial development of hydroelectric power. 

Interior Affairs Chairman Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (Democrat, Wyoming), 
sponsor of the administration bill, which 
would deal entirely with coal, is not in- 
clined to delve into such an exhaustive 
study at this time. He is reported to feel 
Congress is confronted with the necessity 
of considering emergency matters on a 
day-to-day basis, therefore should not in- 
volve itself with investigations that will 
take months to conclude. 


* 


Senate Committee Puts Brakes on 


Interior's Public Power Program 
HERE is at least an omen in the Sen- 


ate Appropriations Committee’s 
treatment of several of Interior Depart- 
ment’s power projects—projects that 
have been controversial and have been 
consistently opposed by some of the pri- 
vate utilities. 

Despite urgent pleas by the depart- 
ment, the committee declined to restore 
a House-eliminated $2,000,000 budget 
request for initiation of construction of 
the Delta steam plant in the Central Val- 
ley (California) project. The committee 
also concurred in the House deletion of 
$1,700,000 for various high-tension trans- 
mission lines, switchyards, and substa- 
tions in the same project. 

Senate concurrence was also given to 
House deletion of $424,000 for a 115- 
kilovolt transmission line and substation 
in the Colorado-Big Thompson project. 
However, the upper chamber group re- 
stored $504,000 which the House had 
deleted for the Brighton-Hoyt-Brush 
portion of the Flatiron-Leyner-Brighton- 
Brush 115-kilovolt line and substation. 


Another blow to Interior was deletion 
of $1,400,000 approved by the House for 
continued construction of the Havre- 
Shelby line in Montana. The committee 
said the line is not needed since the Mon- 
tana Power Company had given Rural 
Electrification Administration codpera- 
tives of the area a rate of 5.5 mills per 
kilowatt hour. It also recommended that 
the bureau “terminate at once” its work 
on these facilities for which $1,300,000 
was appropriated in 1950. It is noted here 
that the 1950 appropriation was made 
with the understanding that the funds 
would not be used by the bureau if a 
wheeling arrangement could be entered 
into with the Montana Power Company, 
whereby the REA codperatives of the 
area involved could be supplied with 
power at the Reclamation Bureau rate. 

Other Interior sections that were 
trimmed by the Senate group included 
Southeastern Power Administration, 
Southwestern Power Administration, 
and Bonneville Power Administration. 
SEPA funds were limited to $100,000, 
which was $50,000 under the House fig- 
ure and $175,000 under the budget re- 
quest. Operating funds for SWPA were 
put at $660,000, a reduction of $100,000 
from the House allowance, and $125,000 
under the budget request, while construc- 
tion funds were cut back from $10,350,- 
000 to $8,620,000, and contract author- 
ization was reduced from $6,000,000 to 
$1,730,000. Operation and maintenance 
funds of BPA were whittled to $4,500,- 
000, a reduction of $750,000 from the 
budget estimate, while construction funds 
were limited to $39,500,000, a drop of 
$2,000,000 from the budget estimate, and 
contract authority was reduced from 
$21,750,000 to $20,000,000. 

Still another Senate elimination not 
liked by the department was the House- 
approved $365,000 for the Canyon Ferry- 
Great Falls 115-kilovolt transmission 
line, Montana-South Dakota. The Sen- 
ate committee said it expects the Recla- 
mation Bureau and the Montana Power 
Company to negotiate a wheeling ar- 
rangement for the disposal of Canyon 
Ferry power. The committee added that 
it will be willing to recommend appro- 
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priations for this line next year if the 
facts show the company has not acted in 
good faith. 


¥ 


“Wear” Summary 


NERVOUS Congress, trying to recess, 
with war clouds hanging in the 
offing, will not be inclined to give much 
attention to legislation other than that 
which may be necessary to put the nation 
on a partial or full war footing. For this 
reason it is, at this point, a logical pre- 
sumption that many bills affecting the 
public utilities, but now hanging fire in 
committees, wili die with the 81st Con- 
gress. 

Among these are S 75, the Central 
Arizona project authorization measure ; 
S 3707, which would create a New Eng- 
land-New York Resources Study Com- 
mission; HR 5306, the Crosser Bill, to 
give the Federal Power Commission 
regulatory authority over natural gas se- 
curities; HR 894, to create nine “con- 
servation” valley authorities; S 64, to 
create a Savannah Valley Authority ; HR 
463, to create a Merrimack River (Con- 
necticut) Authority; S 1160, to create 
a Missouri Valley Authority; S 1645 
(and companion HR 4286), to create a 
Columbia Valley Administration; HR 
8137, to restore titles to the states in sub- 
merged tidelands; HR 7351, to amend 
the Reclamation Act and give the Secre- 
tary of Interior broader powers in au- 
thorizing Federal multipurpose projects ; 
HR 6047, to create a government com- 
mission on oil and gas policy; and HR 
5264, authorizing Interior to develop the 
North Fork of the Kings river in Cali- 
fornia. 

In the meanwhile, it may be well to 
anticipate some Federal controls of busi- 
ness and industry generally. There seems 
to be no need to fear the drastic controls 
which were in effect during World War 
II. Congress will be averse to such 
stringencies, but may give the President 
limited emergency powers to control 
some critical materials, such as steel, 
copper, aluminum, petroleum products 
(including natural gas), and electric fa- 
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cilities. However, the international situa- 
tion must get much worse before Con- 
gress will reluctantly grant even these 
limited controls. 


e 
Senate Committee Questions 


SWPA-REA Alliance 


uae whereby the Southwestern 
Power Administration promoted 
Rural Electrification Administration-fi- 
nanced generating and transmission co- 
Operatives (super co-ops) for lease-back 
to SWPA (see page 298, March 2nd 
issue) received adverse comment from 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
when the latter reported out the omni- 
bus money bill for fiscal 1951. 

Noting that SWPA had been using 
its continuing fund for the purpose of 
aiding in the promoting of these super 
co-ops “to an extent not contemplated” 
at the time SWPA was created, the sub- 
committee on Interior appropriations de- 
clared it felt the utmost care should be 
exercised by those administering the 
fund “to avoid its use in any instance 
where it is not absolutely necessary to en- 
able public bodies and codperatives to 
secure sufficient power to supply cus- 
tomers.” 

It is not the intent of the committee 
that the continuing fund be used directly 
or indirectly in the construction or opera- 
tion of power-producing facilities and 
transmission lines to compete with pri- 
vate enterprise in areas where adequate 
power is available or will be available 
within a reasonable time at reasonable 
rates, the Interior section of the report 
concluded. 

The Agriculture Appropriations Sub- 
committee commented that the matter in- 
volved a question of policy not properly 
determinable in a Committee on Appro- 
priations. Expressing concern over the 
large increases in the proportion of the 
funds made available that are devoted 
to loans for generating and transmission 
facilities, the subcommittee suggested 
that the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture review the entire subject to deter- 
mine whether legislation is necessary. 
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REA’s Phone Program 


ARLY in July, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee voted a substantial 
increase for the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration’s rural telephone program. 
The committee proposed $40,000,000 as 
compared with the House-approved total 
of $25,000,000. More important, from 
the standpoint of getting the rural tele- 
phone loan program really rolling, is the 
committee’s proposed increase of REA 
administrative expenses to $8,750,000, as 
compared with the House-approved $7,- 
150,000. 

If finally approved by Congress, the 
additional amount is almost certain to 
be used by the REA for augmenting its 
rural telephone staff. REA feels this will 
add about 100 people to the rural tele- 
phone division force—sufficient to begin 
active work on more than 500 rural tele- 
phone loan applications (totaling $56,- 
000,000) now marking time. Many of 
these, of course, are of such a nature as 
to be unlikely to obtain approval even 
under most liberal credit standards. 

The question which now arises is this: 
Could REA possibly make rural tele- 
phone loans totaling more than $60,- 
000,000 during the coming year? Judg- 
ing by its very modest performance dur- 
ing the fiscal year of 1950, REA would 
have considerable difficulty making any 
such volume of loans under its present 
standards of credit and administrative 
policies favoring loans to private tele- 
phone companies. REA was able to ap- 
prove slightly less than three and a half 
million dollars during the fiscal year 
1950. This leaves more than $21,500,000 
in lending authority to be “carried over.” 

It must be conceded that the slow pace 
of the early months of the rural tele- 
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And Gossip 


phone program was due to inexperience 
in an entirely new field. REA had similar 
difficulty getting its rural electrification 
loan program into high gear back in 
1935. But the telephone industry is watch- 
ing to see what REA will do after Oc- 
tober—when the “year’s grace,” in favor 
of applications filed by existing telephone 
companies for their own service areas, 
will expire. REA may then be under 
pressure to make some competitive loans 
in the places where telephone companies 
have been slow to seek Federal financing. 


y ge to figures derived from gov- 
ernment sources, there are 5,859,- 
160 farms in the United States, 2,350,000 
of which already have telephone service. 
This would leave 3,509,160 potential ru- 
ral telephone subscribers. To solve the 
rural telephone problem in fifteen years, 
at a rate commensurate with rural elec- 
trification experience between 1935 and 
1950, the entire telephone industry, in- 
cluding REA borrowers, would have to 
connect farms at the rate of nearly 
240,000 a year. This works out at an 
over-all average of 20,000 a month for 
the next fifteen years. To date, REA 
loans have struck a pace of only 2,500 
new subscribers a month. This does not, 
of course, take into account many inde- 
pendent companies which have not 
sought REA loans. 

A new complication comes into the 
picture as the result of the recent deci- 
sion of the U. S. Bureau of Census to 
modify its definition of a farm (for the 
1950 census). Under the new definition, 
a farm is any place having three or more 
acres producing agricultural products, 
valued at $150 or more (in 1949), or any 
place having less than three acres pro- 
ducing agricultural products that sold for 
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$150 or more. Under the old rule, a farm 
had to have three acres of agricultural 
products valued at $250 per year or more. 
The number of farms in the United 
States might show an increase under this 
more liberal definition. 


* 


State Refuses Rate Boost 
Rehearing 


HE Missouri Public Service Com- 

mission last month denied motions 
by St. Louis county, Kansas City, and 
Trenton, Missouri, for rehearing of the 
rate case in which Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company was granted a $3,- 
500,000-a-year second-round rate in- 
crease in Missouri last June 17th. 

Motions by Kansas City and Trenton 
for rehearing on the commission’s ap- 
proval of new rate schedules, which put 
the increase into effect on July 6th, also 
were denied. All five members of the 
commission concurred in the order. The 
commission made its denials effective im- 
mediately, clearing the way for imme- 
diate appeal by any or all of the peti- 
tioners. They would have thirty days in 
which to appeal to the Cole County Cir- 
cuit Court. 

Contrary to its usual custom in issu- 
ing such orders, the commission went 
further than simply to say no new hear- 
ing was necessary because all points had 
been considered adequately before. Most 
of the three pages of the order were di- 
rected to what the commission called the 
“false charges” of Jerome M. Joffee, 
Kansas City’s attorney in the rate case, 
in his petition for rehearing. 

Joffee had asserted in his petition that 
the commission “showed dissatisfaction” 
when Kansas City refused, in a pretrial 
conference, to agree on some essential 
facts of the case that had been considered 
shortly before in connection with the 
first-round increase. The commission 
said it “denies these false charges.” 

Commenting on Joffee’s further as- 
sertion that the commission had made a 
mathematical error of $1,026,000 and 
thus had allowed the company an exces- 
sive return on its investment, the com- 
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mission insisted that its calculations were 
correct. It added that even if the Kansas 
City contention were correct, there would 
be a difference in the rate of return of 
only a small fraction of one per cent. 


¥ 


Rate Hike Granted 


Ee Pennsylvania Public ye d 
Commission has granted a $462,45 
a-year rate increase to the Pennsylvania 
Telephone Corporation, Erie, second 
largest telephone company in the state. 

The commission, in fixing the rate in- 
crease, cut the company’s proposal to 
boost charges $1,222,000 a year. Mem- 
bers of the commission said that the rates 
proposed by the utility would have pro- 
duced excessive revenues. It found that 
6 per cent was a fair and reasonable rate 
of return for the company on its $21,- 
000,000 investment. The company had 
asked that it be permitted a 7} per cent 
rate of return. 

The company serves 84,400 subscrib- 
ers in nine counties in western and cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. The increase became 
effective July 16th. 


vw 
Court Rejects Plea for Phones 


FTER examining charges that The 
Yonkers Daily Times had used its 
telephones to aid and abet illegal betting 
on horse races, New York Supreme 
Court Justice Gordon Flannery last 
month denied an application by the paper 
for a peremptory writ of mandamus 
compelling the New York Telephone 
Company to restore service. 

The twelve telephones of the paper 
were disconnected by the company June 
8th on the request of the Public Safety 
Commissioner of Yonkers. In supreme 
court the paper won restoration of six 
pending the recent decision. 

Under Justice Flannery’s ruling the 
telephorte company is entitled to stop all 
service but did not immediately take the 
step. One of the owners of the paper 
declared an appeal would be taken to the 
appellate division and a temporary stay 
would be sought. 
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The Senate Commerce Committee 
early last month revealed a bulky report 
designed “to show the pattern of race 
news distribution which is reaching the 
bookies” over the nation. The committee 
listed the names of more than 2,000 con- 
cerns and persons who receive or dis- 
tribute race news over an intricate net- 
work of telegraph and telephone lines 
fanning out from Chicago. 

Senator McFarland (Democrat, Ari- 
zona), who directed compilation of the 
report, told reporters he had no doubt 
most of those listed were in the book- 
making business, However, he empha- 
sized that many others named were le- 
gitimate users of racing news who had 
not even a remote connection with gam- 
bling of any kind. 

The report is available to anyone who 
sends $2.75 to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


¥ 


Canada Bell Granted Interim 
Rate Increase 


HE Bell Telephone Company of 

Canada last month was granted au- 
thority to increase its rates in Ontario 
and Quebec, but just what difference 
this would make in the monthly tele- 
phone bill was not made clear at the time. 
The Board of Transport Commissioners 
granted the company authority to make 
certain increases on an interim basis until 
a final decision is given on its applica- 
tion for an over-all revenue increase of 
20.6 per cent. 

In general, the board permitted in- 
creases of varying amounts for such 
services as long distance, private line, ex- 
tensions, service connections, moves, and 
miscellaneous, as sought by the company. 
But on the exchange rate phase of its 
operations—the rates applying to local 
service for residences and business tele- 
phones—the commissioners granted only 
50 per cent of the increase sought by the 
company, and only after a regrouping of 
exchanges. 

On an annual basis, the rates and 
charges allowed by the board are ex- 


pected to yield an over-all increase in 
revenues of about 16 per cent instead of 
the 20.6 per cent sought by the Bell Com- 
pany. For the rest of this year the in- 
crease will work out to about 7 per cent 
in company revenues. 

The new rates were expected to go 
into effect about July 23rd and would re- 
main in effect until the board hands down 
a final decision on the company’s appli- 
cation, filed last October, for the 20.6 
per cent over-all increase in revenues. 

The company said extra money was 
needed to help meet higher costs of labor 
and materials involved in a construction 
program expected to cost about $141,- 
000,000 in three years. 


¥ 
CWA< Passes Streamlining Plan 


HE Communications Workers of 

America, in recent convention, by a 
vote of 135,100 to 79,166 approved a 
constitutional amendment which would 
eliminate the union’s 39 divisions. The 
amendment, it was said, would open the 
way for industry-wide bargaining and 
would put an end to the long-prevailing 
system of division negotiations. 

The amendment, however, will not be- 
come effective unless it is approved by 
the membership. The referendum was 
scheduled to be held within ninety days. 

The amendment was vigorously op- 
posed by Ernest Weaver, president of 
Division 6, representing 10,000 West- 
ern Electric installers. Weaver con- 
tended that the move would put too much 
power in the hands of the international 
officers. Speaking for the amendment, 
President Beirne of CWA noted that its 
adoption would eliminate “unions within 
the union” and strengthen the organiza- 
tion’s bargaining position. 

In answer to criticism of CWA’s fail- 
ure to call a nation-wide strike this year, 
Beirne said he would never recommend 
that the telephone workers go out on 
strike “until they are prepared to do so 
and are equipped with what it takes.” He 
declared the union is in no better posi- 
tion to strike today than it was three 
months ago or six months ago. 
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Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


Utility Stocks “Blitzed” by 
Fears of Higher Taxes 


be stock market advanced almost 
uninterruptedly in the year ending 
June 9th, but in the five weeks follow- 
ing that date the Dow-Jones industrial 
average declined about 30 points or 13 
per cent, and the utility average nearly 
7 points or 15 per cent. However, there 
were numerous examples of declines of 
20-30 per cent in unseasoned utility 
stocks (not included in the Dow-Jones 
utility average) so that the per cent de- 
cline for all utility stocks would perhaps 
be greater than reflected in the Dow 
average. 

The market was, of course, in a vul- 
nerable spot before the war news devel- 
oped. In most bull markets in the past 
there have been occasional setbacks, but 
the uninterrupted character of the 
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1949-50 advance made stocks more 
sensitive than if the market had pro- 
ceeded more leisurely and irregularly on 
the upward trail. While margin accounts 
were not much overextended, many peo- 
ple had found ways of borrowing at the 
banks and the news had been spread 
around that it was easy to buy stocks 
with 75 per cent bank loans (paying in- 
terest perhaps at 3 per cent) and, by 
means of this pyramiding, obtain a 15-20 
per cent net yield on stocks. Such loans 
may have proved vulnerable. Moreover, 
brokers are allowed to extend 75 per cent 
margin on new stock offerings (and also 
on “when issued” or “when delivered” 
securities in cash accounts) which may 
also have encouraged additional borrow- 
ing. However, while there was a mod- 
erate volume of margin calls resulting 
from the July 7th-13th continuous de- 
cline, this was not a major factor in the 
decline. 


LP pee World War II corporate 
earnings were reduced more than 
half by Federal taxes, but were still on 
a plateau level slightly above that of 
1929 so far as the total was concerned. 
So far as individual share earnings were 
concerned, however, these were doubtless 
well below the 1929 levels because of the 
increased number of shares outstanding. 
Unless we have further currency infla- 
tion before controls are established, there 
is little doubt that new wartime taxes 
would cut heavily into the present level 
of earnings since the economy is already 
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going at top speed. It was the fear of 
these new tax burdens which was the 
principal cause of the sharp decline, par- 
ticularly in utility stocks. 

Much of the market confusion was 
occasioned by (1) switching from 
“peace” to “war” issues, and (2) switch- 
ing from stocks into commodities. Thus 
the rails, which had made a poor market 
showing until recently, have been advanc- 
ing moderately in the past few days dur- 
ing a period when utilities were dropping 
sharply. Many speculative holders of 
utility securities have doubtless dumped 
them hastily so as to get into the war 
specialties such as the rails, woolens, air- 
crafts, etc. 

Why did the rails go up, when they 
are in the same general category as utili- 
ties? For two reasons—because (1) in 
wartime the passenger business can get 
out of the red with a better load factor, 
and (2) the rails with their big capital 
bases can avoid the worst effects of any 
new excess profits tax. 

During the past year, utility earnings 
and dividends have increased and, with 
the sharp decline in prices, average 
yields and price-earnings ratios are now 
almost as favorable as a year ago, before 
the bull market started. Thus the recent 
average yield on 17 stocks of large utili- 
ties was 6.2 per cent on July 13th com- 
pared with 6.3 per cent on June 28, 1949; 
and the price-earnings ratio recently was 
11.4 compared with 12 a year ago. The 
average price for the 17 utilities (after 
adjusting for the split-up of Consolidated 
Gas of Baltimore) retained an increase 
of about 7 per cent over last year. This 
compares with about 13 per cent for the 
Dow utility average, covering a slightly 
different period. 


We ge ney Wall Street is much con- 
cerned over the possible impact of 
a 45-50 per cent corporate income tax 
rate, or a return of the excess profits tax. 
It is generally assumed that in any re- 
énactment of the excess profits tax part 
of all the years 1946-49 will be used as the 
average earnings period. Hence there is 
some fear that selected “growth” utili- 
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ties, such as the following, might be penal- 
ized because of continued rapid growth, 
although the 1944-45 act provided partial 
protection for this factor: 


Florida Power & Light 
General Public Utilities 
West Penn Electric 
Central & South West 
Southern California Edison 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Southern Company 
Northern States Power 
Middle South Utilities 
Northern Indiana Public Service 
Wisconsin Electric Power 


The recently proposed increase in the 
corporate tax rate from 38 per cent to 
41 per cent would, it is estimated, reduce 
average share earnings only about 44 per 
cent; an increase to 45 per cent would 
mean about 10 per cent, and to 50 per 
cent about 18 per cent lower earnings, 
it is estimated. Possible effects of a re- 
vival of excess profits taxes are more 
difficult to figure, and must be carefully 
estimated for each individual company. 
During the wartime period, 1940-45, 
excess profits taxes increased from 
$6,000,000 to $154,000,000 and regular 
corporate taxes from $129,000,000 to 
$191,000,000. In 1946 excess profits 
taxes were dropped, but part of the slack 
was taken up by higher income taxes so 
that the utilities picked up only $38,000,- 
000. Net income in that year amounted 
to $651,000,000. 


a different basis than the SEC, 
FPC, etc. In fixing the capital base for 
the application of excess profits taxes 
(as an alternative to the average earn- 
ings base), it recognizes the original cost 
of acquisition (whether in cash or 
securities) and not the original cost of 
plant “when first devoted to public 
service.” The fact that the owning com- 
pany has in the meantime gone through 
one or more corporate reorganizations 
does not affect the original values on the 
books. Hence a company like General 
Public Utilities would doubtless benefit 


ay Treasury Department works on 
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by the heavy acquisition costs (dating 
from the 1920s) of its remaining sub- 
sidiaries. The same might be true of 
some other surviving holding companies. 
Thus these companies might be in a 
somewhat stronger position with respect 
to excess profits taxes than the operating 
companies — although the latter can 
doubtless include Account 100.5 as part 
of their capital bases. 

If Congress reénacts the excess profits 
tax at the possible request of President 
Truman, it may have to give some spe- 
cial consideration to the impact of this 
tax on the utility companies. The latter 
is engaged in a heavy construction pro- 
gram, now made more essential by the 
increased program of defense activity. 
Due to the recent market upset several 
utility companies, including Southern 
Company and Consumers Power, have 
had to defer their equity financing. While 
utility needs can be taken care of tempo- 
rarily by bank loans or (in some cases) 
by increased senior financing, the issu- 
ance of common stock must eventually 
be considered. Congress should take this 
factor into consideration in weighing the 
impact of new taxes on utility earnings. 


* 
Disturbing Implications of the 


“Nickel Fare’ Decision in 
New Jersey 


—— SERVICE CoORDINATED TRANS- 
PoRT, bus subsidiary of Public 


Service Electric & Gas in New Jersey, 
was permitted by the board of public 
utility commissioners to raise the basic 
fare from 5 cents to 7 cents on May 5, 
1948. The order was appealed to the 
courts by the attorney general for the 
state of New Jersey, and the supreme 
court of New Jersey on June 27th de- 
cided against the company. As the com- 
pany did not “forthwith” restore the 
nickel fare, the supreme court, through 
a dramatic telephone hookup of members 
at vacation resorts, etc., summarily 
ordered the company to restore the old 
fare, which was done the next day. 

The increased fare was allowed by the 
board in 1948 to offset an anticipated 
increase in operating costs resulting from 
a 16}-cent an hour wage increase 
awarded to employees in August, 1947, 
by a board of arbitration. In its decision 
the court held that the company was 
“not undertaking a fullfledged rate case” 
but was only seeking emergency relief 
to counter the wage increase, without 
the necessity of redetermining the rate 
base. Thus the court held that the com- 
pany had “necessarily” admitted that the 
old rate was “fair and reasonable, prior 
to the wage increase and supported by 
an adequate rate base.” The 7-cent fare 
was requested “to test out what it will 
produce,” it was held. 

The company in presenting its case 
to the commission had estimated that, 
after adjustment for taxes against in- 
come, the new fares would produce 





*Government Bonds—Tax Exempt 
—Taxable 
*Utility Bonds—Aaa 
A 


Utility Common Stocks 





“YIELD YARDSTICKS” FOR SECURITIES 


Utility Preferred Stocks—High Grade .... 
—Medium Grade . 


*Long Term. a—Moody Index. b—Standard & Poor’s Index. 


1950 Range 1949 Range 
High Low High 
1.38% 1.32% 82% 
: 2.15 40 
77 


1 

2 

2 
2.84 
3.0. 
3.4 
4 
4.5 
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0 
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CURRENT UTILITY STATISTICS AND RATIOS 


Amount 
Latest Latest 
Unit Used Month 12 Mos. 
Operating Statistics (May) 
Output KWH—Total 26.5 
Hydro Generated a 
Fuel Generated 
Capacity Mill. KW 
Fuel Use: Coal (Mill. tons 
Mill. Mcr 
Oil Mill. bbls. 
Coal Stocks Mill. tons 


Customers, Sales, Revenues, and Plant (April) 
KWH Sales—Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 
Total, incl. misc. & 
sales to other utilities 
Customers—Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 
Total, incl. misc. & sales 
to other utilities 


Renak Soo 
NI Rioliomu 
lrtiiiis 

w 


& . ABN wows 
“NI unNrKo DD 


Income Accounting—Summary (A pril) 
Revenues—Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 
Total, inc. misc. sales .. 
Sales to other utilities .. 
Misc. Income 


Expenditures 
Fuel 


Misc. Expenses 

Depreciation 

Taxes 

Interest 

Amortization, €6C. ....ccecccccccce 


Earnings and Dividends (A pril) 
Net Income 
Preferred Div. (est.) 
Bal. for Common Stock (est.) .... 
Common Dividends (est.) 
Balance to Surplus (est.) 
Electric Utility Plant 
Reserve for Deprec. and Amort. .. 
Net Electric Utility Plant 


Utility Financing (May*) . 
986* 

425** 

1,411** 


Life Insurance Investments (January Ist-July 8th) 
Utility Bonds “ 726 
Utility Stocks 119 
Total 845 
Per Cent of All Investments 22% 


Per Cent Increase 


Latest 
Month 


253% 
D15 
96 


Latest 
12 Mos. 


5% 


Yb tite Sook Baeren 


D—Decrease. *Data for all utilities (electric, gas, telephone, etc.), including refunding issues. 


**Five months ended May 3lst. 
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$3,348,957 per annum compared with 
the estimated wage increase of $2,989,- 
626. Later the estimated increase in 
labor costs was moderately reduced, in- 
creasing the disparity between higher 
costs and the relief sought to $700,000 
(before tax adjustment). 


FTER six months operation with the 
7-cent fare, it became apparent 
that revenues were larger than antici- 
pated and on February 24, 1949, the 
board ordered the company to show cause 
why the fares should not be reduced. 
Hearings were held during March-June, 
but according to the supreme court these 
were without notice to the public “other 
than that given in 1947.” 

At these hearings, the court states, the 
company changed the basis of its argu- 
ment, contending that 7 cents was neces- 
sary to provide a fair return on a proper 
rate base. The court attributed this 
change to the fact that net income during 
the first year’s operation under the rate 
increase was much more profitable than 
had been forecast. The municipalities and 
the state urged at the hearing that a 
6-cent fare should be substituted for an 
experimental period. The company 
(according to the court) introduced a 
one-page exhibit entitled “Development 
of Estimated Rate Base at December 31, 
1948,” which amounted to $61,404,587. 
The board eliminated certain intangibles 
and allowance for cash working capital, 
reducing the amount to $47,127,365. 
Included in this figure was an item of 
$17,233,538 representing additional in- 
tangibles, about two-thirds of which 
have been written off the books by SEC 
order, with the remainder in process of 
amortization. The board considered 
these expenditures as a legitimate part 
of the rate base, since they “were the 
result of arm’s-length bargaining, con- 
tinue to represent functional value, and 
have not been recouped by the investors.” 
The board found that the rate of return 
was 8.12 per cent resulting in a rate of 
return on the company’s stock of 9.41 
per cent. This was deemed a fair return 
“in view of the risks involved in local 
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transportation, the applicants’ descend- 
ing trend of revenue, the need for addi- 
tional capital for modernization, and con- 
tinued maintenance of safe and adequate 
service.” 


HE court held that in order to de- 

termine the reasonableness of the 
7-cent fare, the board should examine 
the rate base, the expenses (including 
income taxes, depreciation), and the rate 
of return. With respect to the rate base, 
the court held that the board should not 
use merely the plant account figures from 
the company’s books, but “neither this 
court nor the board can accept the books 
of account of a public utility at face 
value .. .” If the additional intangibles 
were omitted from the rate base the rate 
of return would increase from 8.12 per 
cent to over 12 per cent, which the court 
considered “manifestly extortionate and 
unreasonable particularly in view of 
present-day low interest rates.” The 
court made no attempt to express its own 
view as to the proper rate of re- 
turn although it referred to the fact that 
in 1948 the board had considered 5 per 
cent reasonable. 

The court recited the old rules that 
“the rate which a public utility may 
reasonably charge should be sufficient to 
encourage good management and furnish 
a reward for efficiency, to enable the 
utility, under efficient and economical 
operation, to maintain and support its 
credit; and to enable it to raise money 
necessary for the proper discharge of its 
public duties.” However, the court made 
no effort to analyze what kind of a rate 
of return might be necessary to enable 
a bus company to maintain its credit and 
raise new money. It failed to come to 
grips with this problem. As of July 11th 
eight dividend-paying transit stocks were 
selling to yield 11 per cent. Evidently 
the investing public has a rather dim view 
of the investment merits of the transit 
company stocks and if these companies 
wish to raise equity money at this time 
they will have to pay a very high rate. 


a By reference to “low interest rates” 
is thus fallacious so far as equity 
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money for transit companies is con- 
cerned. Moreover it is doubtful whether 
the average transit company could sell 
a bond issue, particularly in the present 
disturbed markets, without paying a 
rather fancy rate of interest. Samuel 
Hartt, well-known valuation engineer, in 
his “Market Analyses of Common Stocks 
of Public Utility Companies,” issued in 
June, 1949, compiled the average capital 
structure of seven bus companies (omit- 
ting five deficit companies) and seven 
street railway companies (omitting four 
deficit companies), which is summarized 
as follows: 
Street 
Bus Railway 
Companies Companies 

Mortgage Bonds 1% 18% 
Debentures, etc. ...... 30 13 
Preferred Stock 3 
Common Stock Equity 

(including minority 

interest) 


65 66 
100% 


100% 


Obviously, the transit business must 
largely be financed on an equity basis. 

There is little indication that current 
low money rates are of any special ad- 
vantage to a transit company in need of 
funds. In other words, the court took 
a purely abstract view of “reasonable 
return,” spending much time on legal 
niceties but giving little attention to the 
practical problem of what a transit com- 
pany must do to “maintain credit and 
raise funds.” 

> 


Cancellation of Warrants 


HERE holding companies are being 

dissolved under the Holding Com- 
pany Act, it is logical that treatment of 
warrants to buy common stock should 
be based on the investment value theory, 
since any value assigned to the warrants 
is irrevocably subtracted from the values 
allocated to other securities. Thus, in the 
case of Commonwealth & Southern the 
warrants were canceled. Under the Amer- 
ican & Foreign Power plan approved by 
the SEC and a Federal court several 
years ago (which failed of consumma- 


tion) the warrants also received no con- 
sideration. But in the case of Electric 
Power & Light, the warrants received 
about one-third as much per warrant as 
each common share, in new securities, 
because the investment background war- 
ranted such treatment. 

United Corporation is not being dis- 
solved, if its proposed plan to convert 
itself into an investment company, now 
before the SEC, is finally approved. Un- 
der the plan of November 15, 1949, the 
company proposed to exchange its war- 
rants on the basis of five old for one 
new, with the stock subscription price 
reduced to $7, and with a 5-year time 
limit. (The present warrants have an un- 
limited right to buy common stock at 
$27.50.) Early this year the warrants 
were selling at one-quarter and, if the 
proposed exchange had been approved, 
the new warrants in January would have 
had an indicated market value of 1} and 
given holders a 5-year option at 7 on a 
stock then selling at 34, with a net asset 
value of 44. 


ie an amended plan, filed recently, no 
provision was made for the warrants, 
which will thus become worthless. (They 
have been selling recently around 3/32.) 
Questions at the hearing indicated that 
the SEC staff was strongly opposed to 
the issuance of new warrants, so that this 
change in the plan came about through 
the influence of the staff, it is understood. 
In any event, holders of the 3,732,000 
warrants would seem entitled to better 
consideration. Since the Holding Com- 
pany Act was passed the warrants have 


sold as high as 23, and last year’s high 


was five-eighths or about six times the 
present market. Obviously, the present 
price reflects fears that they will be can- 
celed. 

Since United Corporation is being kept 
alive, retention of the warrants would 
not penalize other security holders in the 
slightest, or divert or dilute any of the 
present earning power for stockholders. 
Only in the future, after common stock- 
holders have already benefited by a sub- 
stantial rise in the market price of their 
stock, is there any possible dilution. 
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RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON GAS COMPANY STOCKS 


7/11/50 Indicated —Share Earnings#—— Price- 
Price Dividend Approx. 12Mos. Cur. Prev. Yn Earn, 
About Rate teld Ended Period Period crease Ratio 


Dec. $1.26 $1.44 D6 
Mar. 1.97 1.55 27 
Mar. k .91* 4 
Apr. F 1.77 D16 
Mar. : 3.46 
Mar. ; = 
July F 1.42 
May ‘ 1.56 
Dec. ; 1.55 
Mar. . 91 
. May 2.02 
Mar. 66 
Dec. 2.05 
(Mar. 2.44 
Mar. 1.37 
Mar. 74 
Dec. 1.40 
May 3.33 
Mar. 4.46 
Dec. 3.21 
Mar. 8.35 
Dec, .20 
Dec. 2.73 
Dec. 1.16 
Mar. , 
Mar. 
Apr. 


Natural Gas—Retail 

Arkansas Natural Gas ... 
Atlanta Gas Light 
Columbia Gas System 
Consol, Gas Util. ......... 
Consol. Nat. Gas 

Equitable Gas 

Houston Nat. Gas 

Indiana Gas & Water 
Kansas-Nebraska Nat. Gas 
Laclede Gas Light 

Lone Star Gas 

Minneapolis Gas 

Mission Oil 

Mobile Gas Service 
Montana-Dakota Util. .... 
National Fuel Gas 
National Gas & Oil 

Okla. Natural Gas 

Pacific Lighting 

Pacific Pub. Service 
Peoples Gas L. & C. ..... 
Rio Grande Valley 
Rockland Gas 

Southern Union Gas 
Southwest Nat. Gas 
United Gas 

Washington Gas Light .... 


Averages 
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Natural Gas—Wholesale and Pipeline 
American Natural Gas .... 28 
El Paso Nat. Gas 

Interstate Nat. Gas 

Mississippi Riv. Fuel 
Missouri-Kansas P.L. .... 
Mountain Fuel Supply ... 
Northern Nat. Gas 

Panhandle East. P.L. ..... 
Republic Natural Gas 

Southern Nat. Gas 

Southern Production 

Southwest Gas Prod. ..... 

Tenn. Gas Trans. ......... 

Texas Gas Trans. ......... 

Texas East. Trans. ........ 


Averages 
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Mar. 
May 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
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Mar. 
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Manufactured Gas—Retail 
Bridgeport Gas 

Brockton Gas Lt. ......... 
Brooklyn Union Gas ...... 
Hartford Gas 

Haverhill Gas Lt. ......... 
Jacksonville Gas 

Kings County Ltg. ........ 
New Haven Gas Light .... 
Providence Gas 

Seattle Gas 

United Gas Improvement . 
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RECENT FINANCIAL DATA ON TELEPHONE, TRANSIT, 
AND WATER COMPANIES 
7/11/50 Indicated — Share Earnings#— 


Price Dividend Approx. 12Mos. Cur. Prev. % In- 
About Rate teld Ended Period Period crease 


Telephone Companies 
Bell System 
Ae, Te. B TAR: oc 600d 
Cinn. & Sub. Bell Tel. .... 
Mountain Sts. T.&T. ...... 
New England Tel. ........ 
FOCIee EG EE BE scccccce 
So. New Eng. Tel. ........ 


Averages 
Independents 
General Telephone 


Peninsular Tel. ........... 
POCMONNE TEE. 60k cescecsc 


Mar. $9.65* $9.24* 4% 
Dec. 480 3.76 28 
Mar. . 6.25 4 
Mar. , 426 112 
May : 6.21* 28 
Dec. : 1.91 7 
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ransit Companies 
Chicago S.S. & S.B. ....... 
Ce Ec cv cnel sw eiins 
Dallas Ry. & Term. ....... 
Duluth Sup. Trans. ....... 
Los Angeles Transit 
Nat'l. City Lines 
Phila. Transit 
Rochester Transit 
St. Louis Pub. Ser. A 
Syracuse Transit 
Third Ave. Transit 
Twin City Rapid Tr 
United Transit 


Averages 
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Water Companies 
Holding Companies 
Amer. Water Works 
N. Y. Water Service 
Operating Companies 
Bridgeport Hydraulic 
Calif. Water Serv. ....... 
Elizabethtown Water 
Hackensack Water 
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Indianapolis Water 
Jamaica Water Supply .... 
Middlesex Water 

New Haven Water 

Ohio Water Serv. ........ 
Phila. & Sub. Water 
Plainfield Union Wt. ..... 
San Jose Water 
Scranton-Spring Brook ... 
Southern Cal. Water 
Stamford Water 

West Va. Water Serv. .... 


Averages 
D—Deficit. E—Estimated. C—Curb exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town ex- 
change. S—New York Stock Exchange. *Based on average number of shares outstanding. 
#In order to facilitate comparisons, earnings are calculated on present number: of shares 
outstanding, except otherwise indicated. (a) Stock dividend of 50 per cent payable July Ist, 
and cash of 10 cents payable same date (on new stock) ; 25 cents paid in 1949, 
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What Others Think 


Transmountain Diversion of Water 


6 f= subject of transmountain diver- 
sion has been receiving renewed at- 
tention in the daily press and trade 
journals. Notable among these is an 
article which appeared in The Wall 
Street Journal of June 28th, by Glenn 
Snyder, staff correspondent. The title of 
his article is “River Tinkerers.” He calls 
attention to the fact that the Interior De- 
partment’s Bureau of Reclamation thinks 
too many rivers are in the wrong place. 
Their expensive suggestion is to put 
them where they should be. The bureau’s 
planners, according to the author, are 
seriously thinking of attempting the fol- 
lowing feats: (1) moving part of the 
Columbia river down three-fourths of the 
country’s width to Los Angeles and the 
sweltering Mohave desert, (2) pumping 
water from the western slopes of Cali- 
fornia’s Sierra Nevada mountains up 
over the top of the range and letting it 
run down the eastern side into western 
Nevada, (3) diverting water from 
Idaho’s Snake and Clark rivers into Ne- 
vada and Utah. Snyder states: 


These projects involve 12 western 
states and eventually may mean tam- 
pering with most major western 
streams. The first step will probably 
be to shunt water from the Columbia 
and Oregon rivers to southern Cali- 
fornia. 


He believes that government planners 
have the impression that nature has been 
too bountiful in providing water for Ore- 
gon and Washington and, on the other 
hand, has not adequately supplied south- 
ern California and Arizona. So bureau 
engineers are dreaming of a vast system 
of tunnels, canals, pipelines, storage 
reservoirs, and pumping plants which 
will take torrents of water from their 
normal flow in Oregon and carry them 
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1,000 miles to the south. Snyder has this 
comment to make with respect to the 
expense : 


The cost of all this? Like most plan- 
ners, Buréau of Reclamation vision- 
aries are not too sure. One says: “It 
might be $2 billion, cr $5 billion, or 
even $20 billion. We don’t know yet. 
But it’s going to be expensive.” 


4 a bureau engineers hope the 
scheme will end a long-standing 
squabble between California and Arizona 
over right to the water of Colorado river. 
They figure that we could give California 
northern water and let Arizona keep the 
Colorado river water. The correspond- 
ent suggests that this may create even 
a bigger stir. He cites the reaction of 
several prominent citizens. Representa- 
tive Norblad (Republican, Oregon) 
terms the venture a “fantastic, ridiculous 
scheme,” adding, “I am opposed to it. 
Although Oregon has a surplus of water 
now, the day could come when it might 
go from surplus to a shortage.” He also 
cites the unfavorable reaction of prospec- 
tive beneficiaries at the other end of the 
proposed water line where he figured the 
plans should get a favorable reception. 
Californians, he notes, regard the pros- 
pect as a “smoke screen” cooked up by 
the Reclamation Bureau to take congres- 
sional aids away from California’s fight 
against losing Colorado river water to 
Arizona. One of these prospective bene- 
ficiaries, a water engineer for Los An- 
geles’ Metropolitan Water District, told 
the author: 


Every so often, we send statements 
to the Northwest telling the people up 
there we have no part in this cockeyed 
scheme and are not interested in it. We 
explain that the whole thing was 
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dreamed up by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 


Anglers and conservationists had their 
objections. C. R. Gutermuth, vice presi- 
dent of Wildlife Management Institute, 
protests reclamation engineers are trying 
to “recreate the face of the universe and 
make a piker out of God.” He believes 
the prospect would destroy salmon runs 
and breeding grounds in the Northwest. 
Snyder says: 


The government river-movers are 
quick to admit their scheme, which they 
call “United Western,” won’t become 
complete reality for a long time. 
“Right now,” says one, “it’s only a 
tremendous staggering dream, and not 
much more.” 

So far, their studies, which have 
been going on quietly for about a year, 
have been aimed at figuring out 
whether or not the plan is feasible 
from an engineering standpoint. Now 
the government men are pretty sure 
it is, and after six months or a year, 
they will report their findings to Con- 
gress for approval. If the lawmakers 
approve, they’ll ask for “several mil- 
lion dollars” to make a “detailed in- 
vestigation.” 


HE exploratory phase, which in- 

cludes boring for tunnels and mak- 
ing plans for dams and reservoirs, would 
take an estimated five years. After that 
period the Reclamation Bureau would 
conceivably ask Congress for authoriza- 
tion and appropriations in order to start 
building. Construction would be piece- 
meal and Snyder says it might be 1980 
or later before the project would be fin- 
ished. 

Another author, Jean S. Breitenstein, 
an attorney of Denver, Colorado, has had 
a paper published on the “Legal Aspects 
of Transmountain Diversion in Colo- 
rado” in the Journal of American Water 
Works Association, June, 1950. The 
author attempts a superficial survey of 
the legal and political questions which 
arise when water is taken from one river 
basin to another. Breitenstein introduces 
the subject with the following statement: 


Transmountain diversions now 
under consideration are vast projects 
involving hundreds of thousands of 
acre-feet of water and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. The less difficult proj- 
ects were all constructed many years 
ago. The Colorado-Big Thompson 
project, which will bring an estimated 
300,000 acre-feet of water annually 
through the mountains at a construc- 
tion cost of about $145,000,000, will 
furnish supplemental water to more 
than 600,000 acres of land in north- 
eastern Colorado and will increase the 
municipal supplies in that area. Under 
investigation are the Blue River-South 
Platte and the Gunnison-Arkansas 
projects, which may supply Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo, and Denver with 
needed additions. 


The paper is largely concerned with 
the division of water from the western 
slope of the Rocky mountains to eastern 
slope cities. On this the author states : 


The first problem presented in con- 
nection with the transmountain diver- 
sion of Colorado river water is as much 
political as it is legal. The west slope 
people rightfully are most zealous in 
protecting their interests. They desire 
the water to be used within the natural 
basin of the stream, if possible. The 
Colorado-Big Thompson project was 
not authorized until representatives of 
the two slopes entered into an agree- 
ment designed to protect the west slope 
by requiring the construction of a re- 
placement reservoir on the Blue river 
to assure the maintenance of stated 
flows at lower river points. 


ITED in the paper is statutory protec- 
tion for the west slope contained in 

the 1943 amendment to the Water Con- 
servancy District Act, which states that 
“no district organized under the act shall 
export water from the natural basin of 
the Colorado river without furnishing 
facilities to protect existing appropria- 
tions and prospective uses of water for 
irrigation and other beneficial consump- 
tive use purposes. The author says, how- 
ever, that this law applies only to water 
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conservancy districts and not to trans- 
mountain diversions by other agencies. 
The author states that the generation of 
hydroelectric power enters into many 
transmountain diversions but that the 
need for power is only secondary to the 
need for water. 

Cited in this paper also is the fact that 
there is no provision under Colorado 
statutory law for the reservation of water 
to meet future needs. The problem of 
assuring enough water to take care of a 


demand resulting from population growth 
is basic to any study of water supply. Of 
this the author says: 


To get around the principle that one 
may not reserve water for future use, 
there has been conceived the device of 
disposition of currently excess water 
by sale or lease. By this means, a city 
sells or leases to farmers for irrigation 
purposes that portion of its water 
which is not needed for domestic use 
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at the moment. Such a procedure in- 
volves distinct hazards and must be 
carefully planned if the desired results 
are to be obtained. 

The question of the sale or lease of 
water for irrigation purposes by a 
municipality has been before the Colo- 
rado Supreme Court on several occa- 
sions. Based on its decisions, the fol- 
lowing conclusions seem justified : 


1. A city may sell or lease water 
covered by its appropriative rights 
under temporary contracts. 

2. A city may obtain an appropria- 
tion decree, either absolute or condi- 
tional, covering water leased tem- 
porarily for agricultural purposes out- 
side of the city area but served by the 
municipal water system. 

3. It has not been clearly determined 
whether or not a city may obtain an 
appropriation based on beneficial use 
for irrigation purposes outside the 
municipal water system. 


CCORDING to the account the more 
formidable obstacle arises when a 

city desires to secure a water supply ade- 
quate to take care of the needs of an an- 
ticipated increase in the population and 
yet at the present time apply such water 
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to beneficial uses with the service area of 
the water system. 

Toward the end of the paper the topic 
of utility commission jurisdiction is con- 
sidered. The question is raised as to 
whether or not the sale or lease of sur- 
plus water by municipalities should be 
regarded as akin to that of a public util- 
ity which is subject to regulation and con- 
trol by the public utilities commission. 
On this the writer states: 


. . if it is decided that a city acts asa 
public utility in disposing of water ex- 
traterritorially, it may well be that the 
authority and power of the commis- 
sion is more circumscribed than for a 
privately owned utility. 


Breitenstein in concluding has the fol- 
lowing advice to offer: 


Serious and important as are the 
legal problems, they become insignifi- 
cant when compared with the political 
difficulties. 


It is suggested that sympathetic con- 
sideration of the water needs and poten- 
tialities of every section is required and 
that only through a mutual understand- 
ing of the problems of all localities, plus 
a sincere desire to solve the problems, 
can a full development be attained. 





Detail History of Boulder Canyon Project 


ae ce engineering lessons learned 
in the construction of Hoover dam 
on the Colorado river, the world’s high- 
est dam, have been published in book 
form by the Bureau of Reclamation, of 
the Department of the Interior. The un- 
precedented problems and technical ad- 
vancements in the building of the 726- 
foot structure and its giant power plant— 
second largest producer of hydroelectric 
power on earth—are described in a series 
of 23 bulletins covering various technical 
phases of the $174,000,000 project. The 
report said: 


Since the dam under consideration 
was to be the highest yet built or 
proposed, 


theretofore the storage 





reservoir much the largest artificial 
lake yet created, and since unques- 
tioned safety and permanency were 
essential requirements, the selection of 
a satisfactory site was the first and 
most important problem of the entire 
undertaking. 


More than three years were spent in 
geological explorations along the river, 
and more than 70 sites studied before the 
spot for building the huge dam was de- 
cided upon. The report commented: 


The geologic mapping was difficult 
as well as hazardous because of the 
unusually smooth and precipitous 
slopes of the canyon walls, which in 
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most places were inaccessible by ordi- 
nary methods of climbing. 


In many instances, it is explained in 
the report, geological structural features 
were more readily discernible at a dis- 
tance than by close examination. It add- 
ed: 


Such features were usually located 
by the geologist from an observation 
point on the opposite canyon wall, and 
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the lines marking or defining such fea- 
tures were marked on the canyon walls 
by an assistant who painted the appro- 
priate symbols on the rock. In most 
instances, the men engaged on much 
of the work had to be lowered to 
points on the canyon walls by means 
of ropes anchored at the brink of the 
canyon. 


Diamond drill explorations also were 















hazardous undertakings on the Boul- 
der Canyon project. The report pointed 
out: 

As the river, even at low-water 
stage, generally occupies the entire 
width of these narrow canyons, and 
the current is swift, practically all 
drilling was done with diamond-drill 
rigs mounted on barges which were 
held in one place by cables anchored 
into the canyon walls. 


) ges were frequent and drilling 
operations had to be suspended 
during the summers because of floods and 
intense heat. By way of explanation, the 
report said: 


From May to October, daily tem- 
peratures of 100 to 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit, are not infrequent. It is 
reported that when temperatures in 
the shade are 100 or 120 degrees, the 
temperatures on rock surfaces in the 
canyons are frequently from 20 to 40 
degrees higher. 


The bureau bulletins consolidate more 
than ten years of research work by ex- 
perts in the office of the chief engineer at 
Denver. Their compilation was request- 
ed in 1932 by the official Colorado River 
Board as a standard reference documen- 
tation of the undertaking. In its report, 
the board stated: 


The unprecedented nature of this 
great work has created the necessity 
for extensive research in order to 
secure information necessary to the 
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solution of many problems that have 
not hitherto been of equally vital im- 
portance. In this connection, there 
have been developed new methods of 
procedure and an unusual refinement 
of technique not ordinarily possible in 
work of lesser magnitude. 

This vast amount of valuable in- 
formation which is accumulating dur- 
ing the design and construction of the 
work should be published in order that 
the advances made in methods of study 
and design may not be buried or lost. 


Prepared under the direction of L. N. 
McClellan, bureau chief engineer, the 
bulletins deal with the following aspects 
of the Boulder Canyon project work: 


General History and Description of 
Project. 

Hoover Dam Power and Water Con- 
tracts and Related Data. 

Geological Investigations. 

Design and Construction of General 
Features. 

Technical Investigations. 

Hydraulic Investigations. 

Cement and Concrete Investigations. 


Copies of the bulletins may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or the 
Bureau of Reclamation Denver Federal 
Center, Denver Colorado. Cloth-bound 
sets of the bulletins, $44.85 ; paper bound 
$29; individual bulletins range from 50 
cents to $3. Lists furnished upon request. 





Challenge to Business in Labor Politics 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States has recently issued a 
39-page pamphlet prepared by its em- 
ployer-employee relations division. Its 
title is “Labor in Politics.” Prepared at 
the suggestion of the chamber’s labor re- 
lations committee, of which Richard K. 
Lane, president of Public Service Com- 
pany of Oklahoma, is chairman, the 
pamphlet questions whether American 
business can continue without mustering 
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its friends to deal with political issues 
from the grass-roots to the national level. 
The theme of the booklet is: “The 
American public may well ask itself, 
‘Shall the Labor bloc be allowed, by de- 
fault, to dominate American politics?” 
In general the pamphlet points up the 
likelihood of increasing labor unity on 
primary political issues of the day, with 
a possible unsalutary effect on the politi- 
cal party system in this country as we 
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know it. It takes into consideration re- 
cent moves looking in this direction. The 
report states: 


Businessmen and their friends are 
compelled to decide whether they 
should remain quiescent in the face of 
these events or devise their own pro- 
gram of affirmative action. 

Today politics is a major interest 
and activity of organized labor. It is 
no longer incidental in nature. It has 
become so intense that it is virtually an 
ideology, representing a solid front of 
fervent views on major issues by a 
large segment of the population. 


Directly on the point of a third party 
dominated by labor, the report makes the 
following statement : 


The movement has become so large 
that it is a constant threat to the sta- 
bility which has characterized our 2- 
party system. There is always the dan- 
ger that it may become a powerful 
third party movement, or that it may 
actually capture and use for its own 
purposes one of the major political 
parties. 


Today a nucleus exists, in the AFL 
League for Political Education and the 
CIO Political Action Committee, for 
such forward development. These units 
provide organized labor not only with a 
general staff, but money and the ma- 
chinery as well, to effectively push its 
program. The document traces chrono- 
logically labor’s participation in Ameri- 
can politics, and that labor’s activity in 
politics is on the increase. The report 
observes : 


The League for Political Education 
and the PAC are now set up as perma- 
nent organizations. Their termination 
in the foreseeable future is most un- 
likely. They are going concerns. They 
have had success. They have the sup- 
port of top leaders in the respective 
AFL and CIO organizations. These 
influences alone will keep them alive a 
long time. 


Copies of “Labor in Politics” are 
available from the national chamber’s 
employer-employee relations division, 
1615 “H” street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., at 50 cents each, with attractive 
promotional rates for bulk orders. 





Government Encroachment in Business Sphere 


e+. date the trend toward more gov- 
ernment interference in business has 
not been substantially altered. Further 
Federal invasion of the “market place” 
during the immediate years ahead is pre- 
dicted by Martin H. Gainsbrugh, chief 
economist of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., of New York. 
He bases his analysis on studies of gov- 
ernment economic reports, statements of 
the members of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers’ and other Wash- 
ington thought-molders. He presented 
his views in an address before the recent 
thirty-fifth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Government economic expansionists, 
he declared, have five major items on 
which they rest their hopes of attaining 


their desired goals. 
they are: 


(1) Continued long-term growth in 
government expenditures. 

(2) Acceptance of prevailing price 
levels as a sound basis for subse- 
quent economic expansion. 

(3) Continued boosts in wage scales. 

(4) Further changes in the distribu- 
tion of income. 

(5) Need for a dynamic public hous- 
ing program. 


Gainsbrugh says the strategy is based 
upon the assumptions that our citizenry 
looks to government for an increased pro- 
vision of goods and services; that “fall- 
ing prices increase the burden of debt 
and are psychologically disturbing ; that 
“wages should move upward annually in 


Gainsbrugh said 
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accordance with the rise of productiv- 
ity”; that corporate profits are believed 
to be “too high for purposes of stability” ; 
that agricultural income should likewise 
rise to restore a better balance between 
farm and urban incomes; and, finally, 
that industry has caught up with most of 


its plant modernization and expansion 
programs. 

The idea they seek to promote, Gains- 
brugh declares, is that “private invest- 
ment should be stimulated through gov- 
ernment guaranty or subsidy to provide 
about 1,500,000 housing units annually. 





A New Book on Utility Regulation and Economics 


(7= the past two decades textbooks 
on public utility economics have 
come along at a fairly brisk rate—aver- 
aging better than one a year by well- 
known publishers in this special field, 
ever since the New Deal reforms and in- 
novations brought a flurry of books and 
monograms in the early thirties. On the 
whole, these treatises have been worth- 
while restatements of well-known trends, 
plus more debatable speculations and 
opinions by the authors. 

But this writer has seen little novelty 
by way of organization and approach 
during the past ten years, leading to the 
surface impression that the subject has 
become a pretty well-harrowed field. 
Against this rather drab background, it 
is a pleasure to welcome the appearance 
of a new text, entitled Economics and 
Public Utilities, by Professor Eli Wins- 
ton Clemens, PhD, of the University of 
Maryland. 

The outstanding features of Dr. Clem- 
ens’ book—aside from being up to date 
and well organized as to balance and 
structure—are twofold: (1) its compre- 
hensiveness, betraying a painstaking and 
scholarly sifting of many hundreds of 
cases and articles on the subject of public 
utility regulation and economic opera- 
tion; (2) the calm and earnest attitude 
of the author in seeking to balance wide- 
ly divergent opinions on rather contro- 
versial topics. Although Dr. Clemens does 
permit himself the luxury of some fairly 
definite conclusions (some of which are 
likely to be as debatable in the opinion of 
readers as they were of this reviewer) 
one senses the author’s constant effort to 
hew to the line of dispassionate appraisal, 
letting the chips of propaganda fall where 
they may. 
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NDER the first of these virtues this 
reviewer is moved to compliment 
the exhaustive breadth of Dr. Clemens’ 
research into a multiplicity of sources, 
many relatively obscure but all quite per- 
tinent. In the process, the author’s devo- 
tion to objectivity is established by the 
wide range of sources consulted. In addi- 
tion, some idea of the broad scope upon 
which Clemens has laid his outline is seen 
in the fact that there are separate chap- 
ters devoted to radio broadcasting, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Columbia 
river project, and other Federal power 
projects. Some of these are developed in 
considerable detail, especially the author’s 
treatment of the genesis of cost allocation 
for TVA rate making. 

This reviewer found most interesting 
and valuable the careful appraisal of the 
tax-exemption problem as it relates to 
public ownership in its various aspects. 
It might be observed in passing that the 
author, while conceding that rates of 
publicly owned plants are generally low- 
er by comparison than private utility 
rates definitely concludes that tax ex- 
emption and other advantages are unten- 
able discriminatory factors which must 
either be removed or fairly recognized, 
if any honest comparison or competition 
of the two systems is to be made work- 
able. 

On regulation, as a whole, Dr. Clem- 
ens (after seeming to turn over every 
rock and pebble of evidence in a rather 
interesting sort of way), comes to a con- 
clusion that it is quite sound and well 
worth its keep. However, he is inclined 
to think that the American public need 
not put all its public utility eggs in one 
economic basket, and that some parallel 
experience in public ownership might 
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well be beneficial as a double check on 
both systems. On the other hand, he sees 
no defensible reason why publicly owned 
operations should be exempt from regu- 
latory control. 

Typical of the doctor’s careful ap- 
praisal is his conclusion in favor of orig- 
inal cost rate making but recognizing at 
the same time that some flexibility must 
be reserved in the rate of return to in- 
sure a continuation of capital investment. 
Dr. Clemens states this rather succinctly 
as follows: 


The choice seems to lie with some 
form of original cost. It is equitable 
in theory and relatively easy to deter- 
mine. Once determined, it may be re- 
corded on the books of the utilities and 
becomes available with a minimum of 
effort. It safeguards the interests of in- 
vestors and ratepayers alike. 

Two important points remain to be 
stressed. A fixed and stable rate base 
does not necessarily imply a return 
that is completely inflexible. Adjust- 
ments can and should be made in the 
rate of return rather than in the rate 
base. Second, it must be pointed out 
that the acceptance of original cost does 
not mean that all costs must be in- 
cluded in the rate base. Original cost 
may be modified for imprudent invest- 
ments. If accounting and security con- 
trols are adequate, satisfactory meth- 
ods may be worked out for determining 
a fair rate base from either property 
accounts or from the capitalization. 


I’ a reviewer must find some fault, sev- 
eral slips noted are hardly worth more 
than passing mention. The reference to 
Justice Brandeis’ “dissenting opinion” in 
the Southwestern Bell Case is probably 
a typographical error. Utilities in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and New Jersey, which 
have recently had to abandon sliding- 
scale rate plan experiments because they 
have developed into economic one-way 
streets, will be surprised at Dr. Clemens’ 
conclusion that such quasi automatic de- 
vices usually put the utility in a better 
bargaining position than the ratepayers. 

More debatable perhaps is the author’s 
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rather uncomplimentary reference to 
some of the “old and fat” state commis- 
sions as compared with the “ruthless ag- 
gressiveness” of Federal regulators, ac- 
companied by his apparent conviction 
that the “centripetal flow of regulatory 
power” to the Federal government is ir- 
reversible. Apparently some of our neo- 
Federalists who fancy themselves great 
“liberals,” have forgotten the old cliché 
about Mussolini making the Italian trains 
run on time. 


HE plain answer, in this reviewer's 

opinion,. is that the trend is not only 
reversible but it had blamed sight better 
be reversed and regionalized in the pretty 
near future, if the nation is not to move 
nearer towards the same brand of Fed- 
eral administrative absolutism which 
characterized the corporate state. His- 
tory is a graveyard of nations which were |} 
unable to reverse the “centripetal flow” 
of regulatory and other economic powers, 
including taxation, short of overbalance, 
collapse, and resulting destruction. If it 
could and should be reversed to curb the 
concentration of economic power in a 
public utility holding company, similar 
decentralization would seem to be in or- 
der for some pretty fast-growing Federal 
monopolies, both regulatory and operat- 
ing. In the latter class, the nation’s largest 
producer of electric power for public sale 
—the Interior Department—merits a 
good hard look. But such differences of 
personal reaction should not detract 
from the reader’s appreciation of a pro- 
digious task, admirably done and ably 
presented. 

It would appear that Dr. Clemens has 
given us quite the best volume on public 
utility economics to appear within the 
last decade. Comparisons are odious, as 
the lawyers say, but this reviewer has not 
paid the foregoing compliment lightly. It 
is his considered judgment, in the face 
of several other excellent works, some 
by teaching professors who must remain 
nameless here, for obvious reasons. 

—F. X. W. 
Economics AND Pusiic Urtiities. By Eli 

Winston Clemens. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 

Inc., 35 West 32nd street, New York 1, New 

York. Price $5.75. 765 pages. 
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The March of 
Events 


In General 


REA Ends Near-peak Year 


URING the fiscal year ended June 
30th, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration program continued close to 
the peak rate established in 1948 and 
1949. A new record was established in 
miles of line energized—185,000—and 
consumer connections totaled 485,000, a 
few thousand off last year’s all-time high. 
Other indexes of construction progress 
were only slightly below the record 
figures of 1948 and 1949 fiscal years. 

According to REA, these figures show 
that borrowers are bringing service into 
the less densely settled areas. In 1949, 
there was an average of about three new 
connections per mile of newly construct- 
ed or ; the 1950 figures show an average 
of 2.6. 

Use of power continued upward at a 
rapid rate, REA said. Electricity dis- 
tributed on REA-financed lines reached 
new record levels both as to total quan- 
tity and as to average use per farm. 

In summary, REA reports that 185,- 
000 miles were energized, an increase of 
7 per cent over the previous year; elec- 
tric service was brought to 485,000 new 
rural consumers during the year; REA 
borrowers billed 7 billion kilowatt hours, 
as compared with 5,474,000,000 in 1949; 
loan repayments approximated $27,000,- 
000 principal and $13,500,000 in interest, 
while repayments overdue more than 
thirty days totaled $763,000. 

During the fiscal year, REA approved 
loans totaling $375,151,000 to bring the 
cumulative loan total to $2,205,470,000 
as of June 30th. Pending loan applica- 
tions at the close of the year totaled 


$308,748,000. 


Since its inception, and through the 
just ended fiscal year, REA reports net 
amount of loans as $2,205,470,314, to 
construct 1,214,603 miles of lines to 
serve 3,689,758 consumers whose aver- 
age monthly consumption was 134 kilo- 
watt hours in 1949. 


Atomic Energy Reports to Be 
Placed in Libraries 


ss libraries located in 21 
states, near major centers of scien- 
tific and industrial activity, have been 
named as official depositories for com- 
plete sets of atomic energy declassified 
and unclassified research reports, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has an- 
nounced. 

At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 3,500 reports in a full set and 
about 1,500 new reports are issued every 
year. In addition to providing each de- 
pository library with a full set of docu- 
ments, the AEC will furnish a catalogue 
card index to assist the public to use the 
documents effectively. 

In agreeing to be named as a deposi- 
tory, each library undertakes to provide 
access to the atomic energy reports, 
reference service with regard to them, 
and photo copies to users in accordance 
with its established prices for such serv- 
ice. 

The complete 
libraries follows : 


University of California at Los An- 
geles and Berkeley; Denver (Colo- 
rado) Public Library; Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Connecticut; Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C. ; 
Georgia Institute of Technology, At- 
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lanta; University of Chicago and the 
John Crerar Library, Chicago; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana ; Iowa State 
College, Ames; Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge; Harvard Uni- 
versity and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge; Detroit 
Public Library; University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor ; University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis ; Linda Hall Library, 
Kansas City; Washington University, 
St. Louis; Princeton University, New 
Jersey ; New York Public Library and 
Columbia University, New York city; 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York; Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina; Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Ohio; Ohio State University, 
Columbus; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia; Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh; Joint University Li- 
braries, Nashville, Tennessee; Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin; University 
of Washington, Seattle; and Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Petroleum Industry Prepared for 
Military Emergencies 


A’ the nation asked the question, “Does 

the Korean incident signal the start 
of World War III?” Frank M. Porter, 
president of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, declared that the petroleum indus- 
try is prepared to meet “any and all fore- 
seeable military emergencies” with which 
the United States may be faced. 

In a special statement on the subject, 
Mr. Porter pointed out that the daily 
average of 4,921,000 barrels of crude oil 
production from fields in the United 
States through the first quarter of 1950 
was 1,117,000 barrels a day less than the 


efficient productive capacity of those 
fields, and that production in the United 
States alone could be immediately stepped 
up to over 6,000,000 barrels a day with- 
out injury to the producing formations. 

“Since termination of hostilities in 
1945, American interests have developed 
tremendous new reserves in Canada, 
South America, and the Middle East 
which are available for our uses to the 
extent of our ability to give military pro- 
tection to these sources of supply,” Mr. 
Porter said. 

“But,” he continued, “it is indeed a 
comforting assurance to the people of the 
United States to know that our domestic 
fields have been developed and are ready 
at an instant’s notice to supply all fore- 
seeable estimated petroleum require- 
ments to meet our military demands and 
essential civilian uses.” 


Tax Hikes May Boost Utility 
Bills 


w= R. McDonatp, general 
solicitor of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners, recently warned the Senate 
Finance Committee that rate regulatory 
agencies of the states would be forced 
in many cases to grant higher utility 
rates if corporate taxes are increased. 

Mr. McDonald argued that if the pro- 
posed increase in corporate taxes is en- 
acted, “there is little doubt that many 
companies would find their net income 
so depleted as to make it necessary to 
seek rate increases.” He added that as 
a result of court decisions within the past 
five years many regulatory commissions 
are under compulsion to allow required 
returns on investment as high as 6 per 
cent to 6.5 per cent. 


Califoweie 


Transit Wage Boost Brings Tax 
Hike 
AXPAYERS of San Francisco must 


dig deeper in their pockets to pay a 
2 per cent increase in taxes which will 


be used to offset a 2}-cent wage increase 
to be granted employees of the munici- 


pally owned transit system. 


The wage increase will cost the city 


about $115,000, while the estimated tax 


rate of $6.41 per $100 will move up to 
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about $6.54 per $100 it is remarked. 

Car men and bus operators will get a 
pay increase from $1.506 to $1.53 per 
hour. A charter amendment formula sets 
the local wage as the average of the two 
highest rates paid by transit systems else- 
where in California. 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Compensation increases for manage- 
ment and 180 mechanical workers will 
cost the city another $77,000 a year. Be- 
cause the railway’s 1950-51 budget al- 
ready anticipates a $1,571,000 deficit, the 
wage increases can only be paid through 
increased taxes. 


Connecticut 


Industrial Development 
Program 


HE Connecticut Light & Power 

Company recently inaugurated a 
plan to help the various communities in 
its area in promoting and furthering in- 
dustrial development. In announcing the 
program, CL&P president, R. H. Knowl- 
ton, said that specific examples of the way 
in which the company is ready to aid the 
communities include community sur- 
veys, assistance in preparing promotional 
material, organization of industrial 
foundations, help in locating prospects, 


and engineering aid to existing indus- 
tries. 

Mr. Knowlton said that arrangements 
for securing the proposed aid will be 
handled through the company’s district 
offices and that general guidance of the 
new activity will be under the direction 
of P. V. Hayden, executive assistant of 
the public relations department. He add- 
ed that CL&P will continue its present 
policy of codperating to the fullest extent 
with existing agencies working toward 
the same goal, such as the New England 
Council, the Connecticut Development 
Commission, and chambers of commerce. 


» 
Florida 


Co-ops and Municipalities Team 
Up to Fight Legislation 


— the 1951 session of the 
state legislature is nine months 
away, legislative strategists of Florida’s 
Rural Electric Codperative Association 
and the Florida Municipalities Associa- 
tion are harmonizing their plans to defeat 
expected introduction of proposed legis- 
lation to bring them under the jurisdic- 
tion of the state railroad and public 
utilities commission. Strategists of the 
two groups feel that such an act would 
work undue hardship on the Federal 
subsidized utilities. 

J. Thomas Gurney, of the Orlando 
Utilities Commission, and Albion W. 
Knight, of Jacksonville, attorney for the 
Clay City Electric Codperative, will 
collaborate on a statement of principle 
for the two organizations which will give 
aaa their objections to a regulatory 

ill. 

Gurney and Knight contend a regula- 
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tory bill for the codperatives and munici- 
palities would not be regulatory but a 
protective measure for the private power 
companies. On the other hand, private 
utilities of the state contend that such a 
bill would put the public groups under 
regulation of a state agency, which has 
been done by a number of states in recent 
ears. 

Since the 1939 legislative session, regu- 
latory bills affecting the co-ops and 
municipally owned utilities have been in- 
troduced, but each has failed of passage. 
During the 1949 session, a senate-passed 
regulatory measure did not get house 
concurrence and died in committee. 

William L. Lindsey, president of the 
codperative association, has declared 
“our friends, the privately owned utili- 
ties, are out to pass a bill in the 1951 ses- 
sion and, if we do not get busy, it might 
become a law.” 

Leaders of the codperatives have also 
discussed plans to set up a statewide pub- 
lic relations office in Jacksonville. 
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Indiana 


Gary’s Bus Fare Highest in State 
NDIANA’S first 15-cent city bus rate 
went into effect in Gary shortly after 
mid-July when cash fares were raised 
from 12 cents to 15 cents, and token 
fares from three for 35 cents to four for 
50 cents. 
Indianapolis Railways, now operating 
under a 12-cent cash fare and selling 
tokens three for 35 cents, has a petition 


before the public service commission for 
a 13-cent cash fare and two tokens for 
25 cents. 

The Gary rate will become permanent 
December 31st if the PSC does not re- 
open the case “because of changed con- 
ditions and costs during this period.” 

It is estimated the new rates will give 
the company a net revenue, after taxes, 
of $78,500 annually. 


* 
Kentucky 


Gas Rate Raise Won 


TS United Fuel Gas Company, 
serving 16,000 customers in eastern 


Kentucky communities, has been author- 
ized to raise its rates by $131,000 a year 
—just half the increase applied for. 

Rates to bring in $262,000 annually 
have been charged by the company, under 
$200,000 bond, since last November 
26th. The public service commission 
ordered the company to refund cus- 
tomers approximately $87,300 of excess 
rates charged since then. 

The PSC said $131,000 a year would 


give the company a return of about 7 per 
cent. United contended it had not raised 
its rates since 1923 and needed more 
money to meet higher costs of operation. 

In the meanwhile, the commission 
ordered the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company to post a $100,000 bond before 
putting new natural gas rates into effect. 
The PSC had refused to let the company 
charge the new rates. But LG&E peti- 
tioned for a rehearing. 

The bond was ordered to guarantee re- 
funds to customers if the new rates prove 
higher than the present ones. 


Massachusetts 


Senate Rejects Necessaries of 
Life Commission 


Pg to set up a new 3-member state 

commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, represented by counsel and em- 
powered to employ experts to resist the 
cost of services and commodities, has 
been defeated by the state senate. A simi- 
lar measure was rejected by the legisla- 
ture last year. 


Functions of the proposed agency 
would have included representation at all 
hearings before the state department of 
public utilities on behalf of the public. 

While the commission would not have 
had price-fixing powers, it would have 
been authorized to investigate “all mat- 
ters relating to the production, trans- 
portation, and sale of necessaries of life” 
or “any business which relates to or 
affects the same.” 


* 
Michigan 


CPC-MPS Merger Proposed 


NSUMERS Power ComMPANy has 
petitioned the public service com- 
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mission for permission to take over the 
Michigan Public Service Company, an 
electric utility operating in 16 counties 
at the top of the lower peninsula. An- 
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nouncement of the proposed merger was 
made jointly by Justin R. Whiting, presi- 
dent of CPC, and W. C. Blanchard, presi- 
dent of MPS. 

CPC asked authority of the commis- 
sion to reduce the rates now being 
charged by MPS by about 25 per cent 
over a 3-year period to bring them to the 
level of the Consumers’ rates. 

The petition asked authority to issue 


* 
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106,200 shares of CPC common stock to 
complete the purchase of the other utility. 
Announcements said this means that 45 
shares of CPC stock will be exchanged 
for each 10 shares of MPS stock. 

Officials of CPC said the company 
plans a “general rehabilitation of lines 
and strengthening of electric service 
throughout the Michigan Public Service 
area.” 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis Gets Gas Rate 
Reduction 


A rate reduction which will save 
, Minneapolis families more than 
$400,000 annually went into effect 
August Ist, according to Harry K. 
Wrench, president of the Minneapolis 
Gas Company. 

The new rate, representing a reduction 
of 3 cents per 1,000 cubic feet of gas, Mr. 
Wrench said, will mean a saving of ap- 
proximately $4.80 a year to the average 


¥ 


house-heating customer. He added that 
it returns the rate level to the basis in 
effect before the increase of August, 1949. 

This reduction, he continued, is made 
possible by larger gas sales resulting from 
the long spring heating season, and by 
steady expansion in the use of gas for 
household heating, refrigeration, laundry 
dryers, and other gas appliances. 

The city franchise ordinance, under 
which MGC operates, permits rate 
changes every six months and regulates 
the company’s percentage of profit. 


North Carolina 


Utility Connects Quarter- 
Millionth Customer 
AROLINA Power & Licut COMPANY 
reached a new milestone in its 
growth in mid-July when it connected its 
quarter-millionth customer. 

The new customer, H. M. Hicks, a 
farmer-carpenter, could have been the 
company’s 100,000th farm and rural cus- 
tomer, since this mark was also reached 
during July. The company made an 
especial occasion of Mr. Hick’s joining 
its system. 

President L. V. Sutton of CP&L and 
Representative Harold D. Cooley 


(Democrat), of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District, spoke over a network of 
Carolina radio stations. More than 100 
friends and neighbors of the Hicks 
couple attended the event. 

The company’s growth since World 
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War II has been rapid, and currently it 
is adding new customers at the rate of 2,- 
000 per month. Situated in an area that 
is predominantly rural, it has built over 
6,000 miles of rural lines since VJ-Day 
and has added over 48,000 new farm or 
rural customers. 

President Sutton, who heads the Edi- 
son Electric Institute this year, reviewed 
the growth of his company since it first 
brought electricity to Warren county in 
1926. On behalf of the company, he pre- 
sented an electric stove and refrigerator 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hicks. 

Representative Cooley, after congratu- 
lating the company on its achievements, 
touched briefly on the intent of Congress 
when it passed the Rural Electrification 
Act. “I know that Congress never in- 
tended that REA should be used as an 
instrumentality through which private 
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industry could be destroyed and the live- 
lihood of people imperiled,” he remarked. 

Mr. Hicks represent a class of poten- 
tial customer which has long perplexed 
the electric power industry and makes 


life difficult for statisticians. Although 
power has been available to Mr. Hicks 
for many years—a line runs three-tenths 
of a mile from his home—he has never 
had any “hankering” for electricity. 


Pennsylvania 


Trolley Firm to Be Reorganized 


See last obstacle in the way of setting 
up a new transit company to serve 
Pittsburgh was cleared when creditors of 
the bankrupt Pittsburgh Railways Com- 
pany recently approved reorganization 
plans by a more than two-thirds vote. 

Next step will be final arrangements 
for the transfer of funds and new securi- 
ties to the creditors and security holders. 
The new company is expected to be ready 
for business in the fall. 

Security holders who have received 
nothing during the twelve years of the 
company’s bankruptcy, and other credi- 
tors will share in the distribution of $17,- 


000,000 in cash, $6,000,000 in bonds, and 
more than one million shares of common 
stock of the new company. 

The reorganization will wipe out the 
52 underlying traction companies whose 
claims twice bankrupted the PRC. In- 
stead of a total capitalization for the 
system and its underliers of $152,000,- 
000, the company will have outstanding 
only fixed debts of some $8,600,000 and 
1,076,096 shares of stock. 

Meanwhile, the trustees have asked an 
increase in trolley fares from 12 cents 
cash to 15 cents cash or 12.5 cents by 
token, and in bus fares from 15 cents to 
20 cents or 15 cents by token. 


Virginia 


Interior Charges Discrimination 
in Virginia Case 


ECRETARY of Interior Oscar L. Chap- 
man recently protested to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission that its chief ex- 
aminer, Frank A. Hampton, had dis- 
criminated against the Department in the 
case of whether the Federal government 
or a private company is to build a power 
plant at Roanoke Rapids, North Caro- 
lina. 

Chapman asked the commission to re- 
view a ruling by Hampton on admis- 
sability of evidence in the proceeding. 

The examiner had recommended that 
Virginia Electric & Power Company be 
given a license to build a hydroelectric 
dam at Roanoke Rapids on the Roanoke 
river. 

He reopened the case at the request of 
Secretary Chapman and the Virginia 
Rural Electric Codperative Association, 
both of whom contended that the Federal 
government — not VEPCO — should 


build the power plant near the Virginia- 
North Carolina state line. 

During the hearing, Examiner Hamp- 
ton refused to allow Interior Counsel 
Gregory Hankin to introduce exhibits, 
saying that Interior had its chance to 
present its evidence earlier, and that pub- 
lic business demanded that the lengthy 
case, initiated about two years ago, be 
ended. 

Chapman declared the exhibit showed 
that the capacity of the plant would be 
far short of 91,000 kilowatts if it were 
operated according to the plan outlined by 
the company. 

He argued that the examiner had re- 
fused to permit witnesses to testify on 
exhibits offered by Interior. “The ruling 
of the examiner,” Chapman said, “is not 
only erroneous, but is also discriminatory 
against the Secretary of Interior,” add- 
ing that the examiner’s ruling would pre- 
vent the consideration of such evidence 
by the FPC, or a reviewing court, con- 
trary to the rules of the commission, 
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Progress of Regulation 


Board Rules on Rate Problems for County Unit 


HE Pinellas Utility Board, estab- 

lished by the Florida legislature to 
fix rates in Pinellas county, denied the 
Florida Power Corporation a rate in- 
crease and ordered a reduction. The law 
under which the board operates requires 
it to allow a return on real and legitimate 
investment in the county of at least 6 per 
cent. 

The board decided that only so much 
of the electric property owned by the 
company as is actually used and useful in 
serving consumers in Pinellas county 
should be considered. It referred to the 
decision in Re Tampa Electric Co. 
(1940) 37 PUR NS 440, which was up- 
held by the state supreme court in Tampa 
Electric Co. v. Watson (1941) 39 PUR 
NS 36. The board made apportionments 
to exclude claimed investment located in 
Pinellas county but used partly for the 
benefit of customers outside of the county. 

The company’s contention that the re- 
serve for depreciation carried on its 
books was the correct amount of accrued 
depreciation was rejected with the state- 
ment that the theories upon which it was 


e 


based were exploded by the court of ap- 
peals of New York in Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of New York, Inc. v. Maltbie 
(1949) 300 NY 196, 82 PUR NS 151. 
The board said that it must determine 
the rate of annual allowance for depre- 
ciation chargeable to Pinellas consumers 
and that the amount of accrued deprecia- 
tion in the property used and useful in 
serving those consumers must be con- 
sistent with the annual allowance and the 
board is not controlled by the amount of 
reserve. 

The board refused to allow more than 
the minimum 6 per cent required by the 
statute. It considered the legal rate of 
interest in Florida (6 per cent) and said 
it was not impressed with the idea that 
the company is engaged in a hazardous 
undertaking or one which involves any 
unusual financial risk. 

In Florida Power Corp. v. Pinellas 
Utility Board (1949) 79 PUR NS 483, 
the Florida Supreme Court had held that 
the statute creating this county utility 
board was not unconstitutional. Re Flort- 
da Power Corp. (Case No. 1). 


Unrecovered Property Cost and Gas Conversion Cost 
Excluded from Rate Base by Court 


HE United States District Court for 

the District of Columbia disagreed 
with the decision of the District commis- 
sion, in 83 PUR NS 4, that a gas com- 
pany changing over to natural gas might 
include in the rate base the unrecovered 
cost of abandoned property and gas con- 
version cost. The decision, by Judge 
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Goldsborough, was not in the form of a 
written opinion but consisted of rulings 
shown in a stenographic report of dis- 
cussions between the judge and the at- 
torneys in the case. 

The judge remarked that the Rules 
of Civil Procedure might provide for 
findings of fact and conclusions of law in 
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a case of this character but that he did 
not know. One of the attorneys suggested 
that almost in all cases in any jurisdic- 
tion where Federal courts are involved 
in passing on review of administrative 
bodies, it has been the custom for the 
court to enter its findings of fact and 
conclusions of law in writing, but he 
added that the judge’s statement to the 
stenographer became “in writing.” 

The commission had included in the 
rate base the unrecovered cost of prop- 
erty abandoned because of the change- 
over from mixed to natural gas in view 
of the fact that depreciation accruals, 
prescribed and limited by the commis- 
sion, were insufficient to provide for re- 
tirement of such property. Judge Golds- 
borough said that the statute by implica- 
tion eliminates property not used or use- 
ful. He ruled that the abandoned prop- 
erty, because it was no longer used or 
useful, could not be included in the rate 
base. The unamortized portion of costs 
incurred by the company in adapting cus- 
tomers’ appliances to the use of straight 
natural gas had also been included by 
the commission, because the amount was 
so large that it could not be charged to 
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operating expenses in the year expended 
without serious impact upon rates. The 
commission had approved the amortiza- 
tion of this conversion cost over a 10- 
year period. 

The judge said he found no difficulty 
about this item ; that it was clearly purely 
operating expense and as such it should 
be so treated. He said he would not in- 
terfere with the 10-year amortization be- 
cause that was a matter of opinion as to 
whether or not it should be ten years or 
any other period ; but he said it was per- 
fectly clear that it could not be used as 
part of the rate base any more than the 
unrecovered cost of property abandoned. 

The court also disapproved the pro- 
cedure of the commission in signing the 
rate order on November 7th and making 
it effective on meter readings made on or 
after November 16th. That, said Judge 
Goldsborough, not only seemed to be 
retroactive but it seemed to give an ad- 
vantage of maybe thousands of dollars to 
the utility. He concluded that the pro- 
vision was arbitrary and should not 
stand. Baker v. Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the District of Columbia et al. 
(Civil Action No. 673-50). 


Fair Value Rate Base Approved and Intercompany 
Payments Restricted 


HE Michigan commission authorized 

the Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany to increase rates to produce a re- 
turn of 6 per cent on a fair value rate 
base. The commission decided that the 
capital structure should be approximate- 
ly 40 per cent debt and 60 per cent equity 
and that the cost of debt capital is 3 per 
cent while a return of 8 per cent on 
equity capital is sufficient. 

After a review of Federal and state 
decisions on rate base, the commission, 
with Chairman McCarthy dissenting, 
approved the principle that the rate base 
is present fair value. The commission re- 
ferred to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in United States v. Toronto, H. & 
B. Co., Nov. (1949) 94 L ed , 70 
S Ct 217, where it was said that original 
cost is well termed the false standard of 
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the past where present market value in 
no way reflects that cost. 

The commission held that it has ample 
authority to grant emergency, interim, 
or immediate relief as is required by the 
facts and circumstances. 

The company and the commission’s 
staff had both disregarded for the pur- 
pose of the rate proceeding the fees actu- 
ally paid by the Michigan company to the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company under the license contract and 
instead allocated to the Michigan com- 
pany a portion of the general depart- 
ments’ expense, investment, and rev- 
enues. There were substantial differ- 
ences between the company and the staff 
and the commission upheld the staff’s 
views. The commission reaffirmed its 
principles stated in previous cases that it 
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should allow for services upon the basis 
of cost. 

However, the commission excluded 
the amount represented by the expenses 
of the parent company of administering 
its investments in subsidiaries. 

As to payments to the affiliated West- 
ern Electric Company for equipment and 
supplies, the company’s position was that 
the arrangement had produced substan- 
tial benefits, that Western’s prices are 
lower than those charged independent 
telephone companies for comparable 
items by independent manufacturers, and 
that Western’s profits when considered 
over a term of years are reasonable. The 
commission concluded : 


In deciding this phase of the case, 
the commission must choose between 
two viewpoints or theories: first, that 
Western should be considered and 
treated as an independent manufactur- 
ing concern with attendant risks of 
competition and loss of markets; or, 
second, that Western is an integral 
part of the Bell system and as such 
should be treated as a utility. 

The commission has given long and 
careful consideration to each of these 
approaches and has determined that 
Western must be treated as part of the 
Bell system so far as its earnings are 
concerned, and in the absence of arm’s- 
length transactions with its affiliate 
companies, its costs including its 
actual costs of capital should be given 
greatest weight. In doing so the com- 
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mission adopts the views of the staff 
as set forth in their evidence. We be- 
lieve that the company has given in- 
sufficient consideration to Western’s 
unique monopolistic situation as the 
manufacturing division of the Bell 
system. 


The entire costs of service pensions 
for employees were held to be correct and 
proper charges to operating expenses. It 
was said that, while there might be some 
question of retroactivity involved, the 
commission believed that the beneficial 
effect of an adequate employee’s retire- 
ment plan redounds to the benefits of 
present and future customers. 

The commission, in fixing rates, said 
that it was mindful of the impact of “the 
prevailing discriminatory and excessive 
Federal excise tax upon telephone cus- 
tomers,” which tax will increase the cus- 
tomers’ costs for telephone service due to 
the rate increase about $1,230,000 a year. 
Congress, it was noted, was considering 
a slight reduction in this tax as it applies 
to local services. The Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company, the commission 
continued, paid more than $21,000,000 
into the Federal Treasury of excise taxes 
collected from customers during 1949. 
This sum far exceeds the total return of 
the company for the same period. Post- 
war wage increases of the company have 
been approximately $25,000,000 of which 
about $18,500,000 is allocable to the in- 
trastate operating expense. Re Michi- 
gan Bell Teleph. Co. (T-252-50.6). 


Zz 
Rate Increase to Meet Fair Labor Standards Allowed 


‘ra Missouri commission approved 
an emergency rate increase to pro- 
vide a telephone company with sufficient 
revenue to offset the effect of the Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1949. 
The commission observed that the com- 
pany had not been earning an excessive 
return and that the additional revenue 
was required solely for the purpose of 
meeting wage increases. 

The commission admonished the com- 
pany to rehabilitate its deteriorated sys- 





tem. One evidence of poor plant and 
equipment, the commission said, was the 
fact that this company was not able to 
show a rate of return equal to comparable 
telephone companies operating at much 
lower exchange rates. Only the fact that 
the requested rate increase would neither 
increase nor decrease the company’s net 
return provided justification for its ap- 
proval while the plant was in such condi’ 
tion. Re Andrew County Mut. Teleph. 
Co. (Case No. 10,927). 
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Commission Instead of Carriers Judges Certificate Need 


r awarding a motor carrier a certifi- 
cate to operate as a commodity car- 
rier over certain defined routes, the Colo- 
rado commission disregarded a stipula- 
tion between the applicant and carriers 
already operating in the area. 

The commission observed that some 
motor carriers are laboring under the 
impression that if the applicant and pro- 
testants can agree upon the authority to 
be issued, the commission has no other 
choice but to grant it. The commission 
did not endorse this view. Certificates 
should be granted on need and not on a 
compromise between carriers. Very 


often, the commission said, a motor car- 
rier will settle for half a loaf in order to 
eliminate protests. 

The stipulation would give the carrier 
an indefinite permit to serve along a state 
highway. This is not a clear-cut author- 
ity, the commission continued, but one 
which would be difficult to control and 
would leave the enforcement department 
of the commission in a quandary. The 
authority awarded contained the names 
of the cities and towns between which the 
carriers might render service. Re Rie- 
desel et al. (Application No. 10571, Per- 
mit No. A-691, Decision No. 34835). 


e 
Shippers Should Not Be Placed in Strait Jackets 


N approving a private carrier’s applica- 

tion for a permit, the Colorado com- 
mission reiterated the view already ex- 
pressed many times that in the absence 
of evidence that the services of a com- 
mon carrier would be impaired, such per- 
mits should be granted. 


Shippers should not be placed in a 
strait jacket, the commission continued, 
but should have some discretion in de- 
ciding who should haul for them unless 
this would be contrary to the public in- 
terest. Re Kahre (Application No. 10458- 
PP, Decision No. 34873). 


e 
Grade Crossing Approval Withheld for Faulty Procedure 


HE Massachusetts Department of 

Public Utilities rejected a petition 
by a county to lay out a new highway over 
the tracks of a railroad at grade where 
the record indicated that what was ac- 
tually intended was the alteration of an 
existing crossing so that approval of the 
alteration rather than a new crossing 
should have been sought. 


Because of the obvious need for the 
crossing the department continued its 
consent to the temporary grade crossing 
for another year to allow time for the 
bringing of a proper petition or for the 
passage of new legislation to cover this 
situation. County Commissioners v. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co. (DPU 8773). 


e 


Redemption of Preference Stock Not Unfair 
To Holders of Other Stock 


HE Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission permitted Philadelphia 
Company, a registered holding company 
and a subsidiary of Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, to sell sinking-fund deben- 
tures of Equitable Gas Company and to 
apply the net proceeds, to the extent re- 
quired, to the redemption and retirement 
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of Philadelphia’s outstanding $6 cumu- 
lative preference stock. The commission 
treated this as a transaction necessary 
and appropriate to effectuate the provi- 
sions of § 11(b) of the Holding Com- 
pany Act, although it was not so desig- 
nated by the company. 

The primary question in connection 
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with the transactions was whether this 
redemption of $6 preference stock would 
be fair and equitable to all persons affect- 
ed. It was said to be well established 
that the words “fair and equitable” as 
they are used in § 11(e) are words of 
art and have a fixed meaning. They re- 
quire that each class of securities must 
receive in the order of its priority the 
equitable equivalent of the rights it is 
surrendering. 

The only objection to the proposed re- 
demption came from a committee repre- 
senting 6 per cent noncallable preferred 
stockholders. This committee took the 
position that, in the absence of any com- 
pensating advantages, it was unfair to 
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dilute the assets of the company, upon 
which the 6 per cent noncallable pre- 
ferred stock had a prior claim in liquida- 
tion. The president of Standard Gas and 
Philadelphia testified that the proposed 
transactions would not be harmful. He 
gave various reasons. 

The commission, while it did not 
necessarily agree with all of the conten- 
tions in favor of the proposed transac- 
tions as advanced, was convinced that 
the possibility of harm to the holders of 
the 6 per cent noncallable preferred stock 
which might result was not such as to re- 
quire that the commission withhold its 
approval. Re Philadelphia Co. (Release 
No. 9939, File No. 70-2392). 


e 


Rate-cutting Motor Carrier’s Ignorance No Excuse 


A MOTOR carrier was ordered to cease 
and desist charging less than the 
minimum rates established by order of 
the California commission. The Motor 
Carrier Act, the commission said, can 
promote sound transportation conditions 
beneficial to carrier and public alike if 
it is complied with in every respect. 


The commission brushed aside the car- 
rier’s defense of lack of knowledge and 
experience by pointing out that persons 
engaged in for-hire transportation should 
realize the high degree of responsibility 
which the conduct of such a business en- 
tails. Re Levi et al. (Decision No. 
43963, Case No. 5130). 


e 


Telephone Company Required to Continue 
Business Individual Line Message Rate 


5 p- California commission author- 
ized a telephone company to in- 
crease rates, although the increase was 
not as substantial as the company had 
requested. The company had recorded 
on its books of account more than the 
actual cost of certain materials purchased 
from war surplus stocks. The commis- 
sion held that inasmuch as this was not 
in accordance with the uniform system of 
accounts, the company should discon- 
tinue such procedure and correct its 
records so as to show only the actual cost 
of those materials. 

An objection was raised to the closing 
of the company’s business individual line 
message rate extended schedule. The 
commission found that this would not be 
desirable. Message rate business service 
provides the business user with a serv- 
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ice for which the charge varies in rela- 
tion to usage and which might be ob- 
tained by the smaller users at a minimum 
rate. If this service were not available, 
the level of business flat rates in the larger 
exchanges might reach a point where the 
small business user would be penalized, 
the commission said. Therefore, it held 
that the company should provide extend- 
ed message rate business and commer- 
cial private branch exchange service in 
all of its exchanges. 

The approved rates were developed 
generally in accordance with the prin- 
ciple that the charges for telephone serv- 
ice applicable in any one area should not 
place an unreasonable burden on the bal- 
ance of the company’s customers. 

The company and the commission staff 
disagree on the tax estimate. While the 
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majority of California utilities follow the 
practice of accruing ad valorem taxes for 
a given fiscal year during that fiscal year, 
several companies accrue the tax during 
the preceding calendar year. Where this 
is done, the commission said, the effect 
of such practice not only upon tax ac- 
cruals but also upon working cash capi- 
tal requirements has been recognized. 
The company said that the commission 
staff’s adherence to the book accrual 
basis for ad valorem taxes in the present 
proceeding was inconsistent with its use 
of a current basis estimate for state cor- 
poration franchise taxes. 

The commission noted that the magni- 
tude of taxes on income is affected by 
changes in revenues or expenses, includ- 
ing changes in a utility’s rates. For this 
reason, it has uniformly placed the state 


e 


corporation franchise tax on a current 
basis in earnings estimates. It pointed 
out that ad valorem taxes are not affect- 
ed by such factors. Consequently, esti- 
mates have been based in each case upon 
the company’s accrual procedure. 

The company is faced with substantial 
construction expenditures for the current 
year and is considering the issue of bonds, 
preferred stock, and common stock. The 
commission believed it to be in the pub- 
lic interest for the company to proceed 
with its program of plant expansion. 
Therefore, it held that the company’s 
earnings must be sufficient to preserve 
and maintain its credit and to permit it 
to sell additional securities upon reason- 
able terms. Re Associated Teleph. Co., 
Ltd. (Decision No. 44135, Application 
No. 30339). 


Debt Ratio Increase Not Too Dangerous 


eae Southern Colorado Power Com- 
pany was authorized to issue and 
sell $2,000,000 principal amount of first 
mortgage bonds. Proceeds will be used 
to discharge outstanding serial notes and 
to meet new construction costs. The 
commission made the following comment 
on the debt ratio: 


Before financing the ratios are: 
equity, 45 per cent; debt, 55 per cent; 
after financing, equity will be 40 per 
cent, and debt, 60 per cent. This, in 
and of itself, is not too dangerous con- 
sidering the nature of this company 


= 


and its operating record. As a matter 
of policy, we, like all other regulatory 
agencies, like to see the utilities under 
our jurisdiction keep their ratios as 
near fifty-fifty as possible. However, 
we recognize that this is a theoretical 
test and cannot in all cases be adhered 
to at all times. Future financing of this 
company will, in all probability, cor- 
rect, or at least greatly remedy, this 
present ratio situation. 


Re Southern Colorado Power Co. (De- 
mong No. 34935, Application No. 10- 
587). 


Electric Department Not to Be Burdened by 
Losses of Water Department 


ge New Mexico commission author- 
ized a water rate increase for a com- 
bined electric and water company. The 
water department had been unprofitable 
and was carried by the electric depart- 
ment. 

In 1925 the company went into re- 
ceivership. A district court judge was 
appointed to manage its affairs. The 
judge proposed to sell the facilities to a 
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company capable of rendering satisfac- 
tory public service. He refused to con- 
sider bids on the electric department 
alone although he was offered a high 
price for it if it were separated from the 
water department. The combined water 
and electric utilities were sold to appli- 
cant’s predecessors in February, 1926. 
The commission pointed out that the 
water operation was still unprofitable and 
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again, as in 1926, was in need of new 
money to augment and improve service. 
However, the commission decided that 
the same path could not be taken as was 
taken then. The water rates presently in 
effect, the commission pointed out, are 
the same as were in effect in 1926 al- 
though the value of the water properties 
has increased from about $500,000 to 
over $2,500,000. With this situation in 
mind the commission commented : 


However, the commission is of the 
opinion and finds that due to the 
growth of the electric and water de- 
partments, particularly in the last four 
or five years, subordinating the elec- 
tric department to the extent endured 
in the past in favor of the water depart- 
ment cannot be continued in the future 
as net earnings of the electric depart- 
ment are not sufficient to permit a rea- 
sonable return on petitioner’s com- 
bined investment to maintain its finan- 
cial stability and integrity without in- 
creased revenues covering its water 
operations. 


Deductions from original cost made 
by the utility for contributions in aid of 
construction, as well as for accrued de- 
preciation, were considered proper. The 
utility’s use of a straight-line method of 
accruing depreciation was found to be 
fair and reasonable. 

A substantial sum was allowed for re- 
production cost new in determining fair 
value. The amount allowed was the dif- 
ference between the actual value of the 
property as of the end of 1949 and the 
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property’s depreciated original cost. The 
valuation arrived at was described as 
fair to consumers, investors, and utility 
employees. 

The return on water operations for 
1949 had declined to 3.19 per cent. This 
is only .16 per cent in excess of cost of 
borrowed money, with practically noth- 
ing left to pour back into the property for 
extension or betterment or for the com- 
mon stockholder. The commission 
opined that this situation is unhealthy 
and should not be permitted to continue 
as it is approaching confiscation. A com- 
pany, to maintain its financial integrity 
and to be able to finance a reasonable 
portion of its investment through bor- 
rowed capital, should be able to earn at 
least one and one-half to two times its 
bond interest requirements. 

Water rates, the commission conclud- 
ed, must be adjusted to provide more 
nearly the required revenues to operate 
the water utility properly and relieve the 
electric department of carrying the water 
division. As the situation has developed 
over the years large users of electricity 
with very limited use of water service 
have been required to underwrite the 
water service. This was characterized as 
“rank discrimination.” 

The new rates authorized would pro- 
vide the utility with a return of 5.16 per 
cent on its water department investment. 
This was not considered excessive, and 
yet it would permit the water department 
to operate without burdening the electric 
division. Re Public Service Co. of New 
Mexico (Case No. 301). 


e 


Abandonment of Transit Lines Permitted 


HE Missouri commission permitted 

transit companies in the St. Louis 
area to put into effect a plan for abandon- 
ing some street railway tracks and also 
some bus routes. Elimination of dupli- 
cation of service by two companies and 
elimination of obsolete streetcar lines 
were involved. On some abandoned lines, 
the companies were not taking in enough 
to cover out-of-pocket expenses. Com- 
menting, the commission said: 


We are aware that the so-called com- 
prehensive plan as developed by the 
parties is not a perfect solution to the 
problems confronting both applicants. 
Needless to say, we must be practical 
in our conclusions and must recognize 
that the two systems, at least in the 
past decade, have grown up together. 
Accordingly, although theoretically it 
might seem desirable, it is not best to 
wipe out completely both systems’ 
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routes that have been developed 
through the years and to institute some 
completely new plan of operation. In 
fact, this commission is not cloaked 
with authority to completely eliminate 
one or the other systems in the county. 
Under the circumstances, we are of 


the opinion that, by and large, the so- 
called comprehensive plan is not an 
unreasonable approach to the solution 
of the problem. 


Re St. Louis Public Service Co. (Case 
No. 11,735). 


e 


Other Important Rulings 


HE Wisconsin commission, in au- 

thorizing a telephone company to in- 
crease rates to yield a return of 6.38 per 
cent, allowed the company to amortize 
the net balance in its plant acquisition ad- 
justment account over a 15-year period. 
Re LaCrosse Telep. Corp. (2-U-3249). 


A railroad was permitted by the Mis- 
souri commission to convert a freight 
station into a prepaid station with a care- 
taker in charge, notwithstanding the fact 
that no out-of-pocket loss was apparent, 
where it was evident that the general pub- 


lic would not be unduly inconvenienced 
by the change but that substantial advan- 
tage would accrue to the carrier. Re 
Thompson (Trustee) (Case No. 11,761). 


Increased telephone rates were author- 
ized by the Louisiana commission where 
net operating income for the previous 
year resulted in a return of approximately 
4.1 per cent on net capital investment, 
while the commission thought that a fair 
and equitable return was 6 per cent. Re 
Springhill Teleph. Co. (Order No. 5414, 
Docket No. 5402). 
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WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Wisconsin Electric Power Company 


2-U-3103 
May 10, 1950 


| gprcorngicrs: of rates and rules pertaining to submetering of 
service under commercial electric rates; rates and rules for 
submetering at trailer camps modified. 


Rates, § 367 — Submetering at trailer camps — Electricity. 
Rates, rules, and regulations pertaining to electricity sold by a public utility 
to trailer camp landlords for resale to tenants were modified to restrict 
such landlords from charging tenants more for submetered energy than the 
tenants would pay under the commercial service rate if served directly by 


the electric company. 


By the Commission: The investi- 
gation in this docket as well as one in 
docket 2-U-3102, “Investigation on 
Commission’s own Motion of the 
Status of Trailer Camp Landlords as 
Public Utilities, and, If They Are Pub- 
lic Utilities, of the Reasonableness of 
Their Rates,” was initiated by the 
Commission following receipt of a 
complaint on July 19, 1949, from 
Allen McManus and sixty other trailer 
camp residents in Milwaukee county. 
The complaint requested the Commis- 
sion “to make a formal investigation 
of the electric rates charged by the 


landlords to the tenants of trailer 
camps.” The landlords who furnish 
service to the complainants secure 
their electric service from Wisconsin 
Electric Power Company of Milwau- 
kee. Under these circumstances the 
investigation in the above-captioned 
docket was instituted. A notice of in- 
vestigation and hearing and assess- 
ment of costs was issued August 1, 
1949. 

Hearings: At Milwaukee on Au- 
gust 25, 1949, before examiner Alvin 
H. Olson and on March 16, 1950, be- 
fore examiner Calmer Browy. 
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APPEARANCES: Trailer Coach 
Owners’ Association, by Robert 
Gratz, Attorney, Milwaukee, and 
Allen McManus, President, Trailer 
Coach Owners Association Milwau- 
kee ; Trailer Camp Operators, by D. J. 
Treuber, Ted Fadrow, and Viki Ter- 
aska; Trubilt Industries, by Fred 
Treuber, Milwaukee; Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Company, by Martin R. 
Paulsen, Attorney, Van B. Wake, At- 
torney, and Frank Coffin, Vice Presi- 
dent, Milwaukee; of the Commission 
staff: H. J. O’Leary, chief rates and 
research department. 

The issue in this proceeding is the 
reasonableness of the rates and rules 
of Wisconsin Electric Power Com- 
pany which permit submetering under 
commercial rates without restrictions 
as to the amount which the landlords 
may charge tenants. 

At the March 16, 1950, hearing, 
counsel for the respondent agreed in 
principle to an amendment of the re- 
spondent’s electric rates, rules, and 
regulations so as to impose restrictions 
similar to those presently applicable in 
respondent’s residential electric rates 
on the price charged for submetered 
energy sold by landlords to trailer 
camp tenants. Counsel for the Trailer 
Coach Owners Association likewise 
agreed in principle to such plan. In 
view of this situation, the Commission 
will herein order a modification of 
the respondent’s rules. 


The effect of the modification to be 
ordered herein will be to restrict trailer 
camp landlords purchasing energy 
from the Wisconsin Electric Power 
Company from charging tenants more 
for energy submetered by said land- 
lords than the tenants would pay under 
the commercial service rate if served 
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directly by the Wisconsin Electric 
Power Company. 

The Commission finds : 

1. That the present electric com- 
mercial rates, rules, and regulations of 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company 
in so far as applicable to submetered 
energy sold by trailer camp landlords 
to tenants, are unreasonable. 

2. That electric commercial rates, 
rules, and regulations pertaining to 
submetered energy sold by trailer 
camp landlords to tenants as ordered 
herein are reasonable and lawful. 

The Commission concludes : 

That an order should be entered 
amending and modifying respondent’s 
rates, rules, and regulations pertaining 
to electric energy sold by the respond- 
ent to trailer camp landlords for re- 
sale to tenants. 


ORDER 


It is therefore ordered: 

That effective subsequent to the 
first meter reading date in June, 1950, 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company 
shall place in effect the following 
modifications of its rates and rules: 

a. Addition to “Conditions of De- 
livery” applicable to commercial serv- 
ice. 

“Service under this schedule is 
available to customers who desire to 
furnish electric service to the tenants 
of their trailer camps either where 
that service is to be included in the 
rent and not rebilled as a separate item 
or where the service is to be separately 
metered and billed to the tenants upon 
the basis of the customer’s submeter- 
ing. Where service is to be furnished 
by the customer ‘through a separate 
submeter for each of his tenants, the 
customer shall agree to comply with 
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and observe the following conditions: 
(1) The customer will furnish the 
necessary distribution system for the 
trailer camp including meters for the 
separate tenants ; (2) the customer will 
maintain such system so there will be 
no interference with service to other 
customers of the company; (3) the 
customer will furnish such electric 
service to its tenants at rates not ex- 
ceeding the company’s commercial 
service rate applicable in the area in 
which the customer is located. Fail- 
ure to comply with this rule will sub- 
ject the customer to a discontinuance 
of service.” 


b. Addition to rules and regulations 
pertaining to “Character of Service 
and Territory in Which It is Avail- 
able.” (Italicized portion to be 
added. ) 

“The company will not supply en- 
ergy for resale except (1) where the 
supply is to another public utility un- 
der contract (2) where the provisions 
in the residential rate relating to serv- 
ice to a group of summer cottages 
owned by the same person are applied 
(3) where the provisions of the com- 
mercial rate relating to trailer camps 
are applied. 





FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Re Arizona Edison Company, 


Incorporated 


Docket No. E-6194 


Re Central Arizona Light & Power 
Company 


Docket No. E-6212 
Opinion No. 190 
March 31, 1950 


ROCEEDING upon motion of Federal Power Commission re- 
| gre electric companies to show cause why they should not 
be found to be “public utilities” under the Federal Power Act; 
companies determined to be public utilities and accounting 

revisions ordered. 


Interstate commerce, § 34.1 — Scope of Federal Power Act — Status of electric 
company as public utility under act. 
1. Whether an electric company is a public utility within the meaning of 
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the Federal Power Act depends on whether it owns and operates facilities 
for the transmission of electric energy in interstate commerce or for the 
sale of electric energy at wholesale in interstate commerce, p. 9. 


Interstate commerce, § 22 — What constitutes — Transmission of electricity. 

2. The lines of an electric utility are being used for the transmission of 
electric energy in interstate commerce, within the meaning of § 201(b) of 
the Federal Power Act, 16 USCA § 824(b), where energy generated by 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation at an out-of-state dam is carried 
in bulk at high voltage over the lines of such bureau to points in a utility’s 
service area, where it is stepped down for local wholesale and retail 
distribution, p. 10. 


Interstate commerce, § 22 — What constitutes — Electric transmission. 

3. The fact that a Federal agency owns and operates part of the facilities 
by which wholesale electric energy is transmitted from a Federal dam to 
a state in which an intrastate utility distributes the energy at wholesale and 
retail is of no consequence in determining whether the continued trans- 
mission and subsequent sale of that energy by means of facilities owned 
and operated by the utilities, constitutes a transmission and sale in inter- 
state commerce by such utilities within the meaning of the Federal Power 
Act, p. 10. 


Accounting, § 32 — Acquisition price in excess of original cost. 
4. Whatever sums are paid by an electric utility for properties of a power 
company in excess of the original cost, less depreciation, of such property 
are properly classifiable under the Uniform System of Accounts in Account 
100.5, Electric Plant Acquisition Adjustments, pending final disposition 


thereof, p. 11. 
> 


(“Central Arizona”) appeared or par- 
ticipated in the proceedings. 


By the Commission : These are pro- 
ceedings by the Commission, upon its 
own motion, requiring respondents to 
show cause why they should not be 
found to be “public utilities” under the 
Federal Power Act,’ pursuant to 
orders dated February 15, 1949, in 
Docket No. E-6194, and April 20, 
1949, in Docket No. E-6212. By 
order of June 1, 1949, the Commission 
consolidated the two proceedings for 
hearing purposes, and after due notice 
a public hearing was held on June 6, 
1949. Opportunity to be heard was 


Background of Proceedings 


Arizona Edison. On October 23, 
1947, in Docket No. IT-6096, Cali- 
fornia Election Power Company filed 
an application under § 203 of the Fed- 
deral Power Act for authority to sell to 
Arizona Edison substantially all of its 
properties and electric facilities in Yu- 
ma county, Arizona, at a purchase price 
of $850,000 as compared with a de- 
preciated cost on the books of Cali- 
fornia Electric amounting to $362,- 


there afforded all interested persons, 
but neither Arizona Edison Company, 
Inc. (“Arizona Edison”) nor Central 
Arizona Light and Power Company 


149 Stat 863, 16 USCA § 79la, et seq. 
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127.48 as of July 31, 1947. Arizona 
Edison is an Arizona corporation with 
its principal office in Phoenix, Arizona. 
It is engaged, solely in the state of 
Arizona, in the business of transmit- 
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ting electric energy, and distributing 
and selling it at retail.* By order of 
February 20, 1948, the Commission 
directed that Arizona Edison show 
cause at a hearing to be held on March 
11, 1948, why it should not find that, 
upon consummation of the proposed 
purchase, Arizona Edison would be- 
come a “public utility” subject to ac- 
counting requirements to be prescribed 
by the Commission with respect to the 
purchase price paid. 

By letter of March 10, 1948, Ari- 
zona Edison advised the Commission 
that it would consummate the purchase 
upon entry by the Commission of an 
order authorizing the transaction even 
though the order stated that it was en- 
tered without prejudice to the right of 
the Commission to have its jurisdic- 
tion over Arizona Edison determined 
in a “lawful, separate, and subsequent 
proceeding” and, if jurisdiction should 
be established, without prejudice to 
the Commission to require such ac- 
counting for the purchase as it might 
have required at the time of approval. 
In addition, Arizona Edison advised 
that it would restrict an amount of 
$500,000 of its earned surplus against 
any declaration of dividends for a pe- 
riod of two years after the transaction. 

By order of March 11, 1948, the 
Commission approved the proposed 
sale and vacated its order of February 
20, 1948, directing that a hearing be 
held. The sale was consummated on 
April 1, 1948, and during July and 
August, 1948, a field study of Ari- 
zona Edison’s facilities and operations 
was made by members of the Commis- 
sion’s staff. On the basis of the re- 
port on this study, the Commission by 





2 It makes wholesale sales also, but from a 
system not involved here. 


order of February 15, 1949, directed 
Arizona Edison to show cause why it 
should not be found to be a “public 
utility” and directed to dispose of the 
amount of $487,872.52, representing 
excess over depreciated book cost paid 
by Arizona Edison to California Elec- 
tric, by a charge of such amount to 
earned surplus. A copy of the staff re- 
port was served on Arizona Edison 
with this order. 

By letter of March 28, 1949, Ari- 
zona Edison’s general counsel stated 
that, in his opinion, the Commission 
was without jurisdiction, that he had 
advised the company not to make any 
response to the order or to enter any 
appearance in the proceeding, and that 
the officials of the company had con- 
cluded to follow his advice. 

Central Arizona. Central Arizona 
is likewise an Arizona corporation 
with its principal office in Phoenix, 
Arizona. It is engaged, solely in the 
state of Arizona, in the business of 
generating and transmitting electric 
energy, and distributing and selling it 
at retail and wholesale. By letter of 
October 19, 1945, the Commission ad- 
vised Central Arizona that it had been 
classified for administrative purposes 
as a “public utility” and was required 
to submit reclassification and original 
cost studies in accordance with this 
Commission’s Uniform System of Ac- 
counts. By letter of September 16, 
1946, Central Arizona denied the 
Commission’s jurisdiction and stated 
that it was unwilling to comply with 
the Commission’s Uniform System of 
Accounts. 

By order of April 20, 1949, the 
Commission directed Central Arizona 
to show cause why it should not be 
found to be a “public utility” and that 
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a public hearing be held on June 6, 
1949. By letter of May 7, 1949, gen- 
eral counsel for Central Arizona, who 
was also general counsel for Arizona 
Edison, advised the Commission that 
Central Arizona had accepted his ad- 
vice that the Commission lacked juris- 
diction and that it should not make 
any response to the order, or enter any 
appearance in the proceeding, or ap- 
pear at the hearing. 

Consolidated Hearing. Although the 
two companies are not shown to be 
affiliated, the matters involved and the 
issues presented were generally inter- 
related and in many respects identical. 
Hence, the cases were consolidated by 
order of June 1, 1949, for purpose of 
hearing, which was held on June 6, 
1949, in Washington, D. C. The 
staff of the Commission introduced 
evidence establishing all facts regard- 


ing the companies’ facilities and opera- 
tions in so far as they are pertinent 
to this proceeding. Neither company 
appeared or participated. 


Facilities and Operations 


Upon consideration of the evidence 
introduced at the hearing, which was 
uncontroverted by Arizona Edison or 
Central Arizona since neither appeared 
or participated in the proceeding, we 
find the following to be the pertinent 
facts and circumstances relating to the 
facilities and operations of such com- 
panies : 

Arizona Edison. Arizona Edison 
owns and operates eight separate elec- 
tric systems scattered through central 
and southern Arizona, among which 
are the Maricopa, Coolidge-Florence, 
and Yuma systems. These three sys- 


tems, the only ones involved in this 
proceeding, supply ultimate consumers 
alone in their separate service areas, 
and all receive electric energy gener- 
ated by the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation (“Bureau”) in California 
at the Parker dam and in Nevada at 
the Hoover dam. The Yuma system 
also receives energy generated by the 
Bureau at its Siphon Drop Generating 
Station in California. 

At the federally owned and operated 
Hoover dam on the Colorado River, 
defining the boundry between Arizona 
and Nevada, energy produced by gen- 
erators on the Nevada side of the 
river® is stipplied to a 230-kilovolt 
transmission line of the Metropolitan 
Water District of southern Cali- 
fornia. This line extends in a south- 
erly direction through parts of Nevada 
and California to the generating sta- 
tion in California of the Bureau’s Par- 
ker dam on the Colorado river, de- 
fining the boundary between California 
and Arizona. This line is the only 
connection between the two projects 
and is used, among other things, to 
transmit energy from Hoover to Par- 
ker, except at those times when energy 
from the Parker dam is being supplied 
to the Metropolitan Water District in 
California. 


From Parker the Bureau transmits 
energy generated there in California— 
often mingled with energy generated 
at Hoover in Nevada—over its two 
161-kilovolt lines a distance of 137 
miles to the Bureau’s substation at 
Phoenix, Arizona. At Phoenix, a 
part of this energy is delivered to 
Central Arizona and to the Salt River 





8 It is possible that energy generated on the 
Arizona side of the river may be mingled 
with that from the Nevada side in case of an 
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more of the Nevada generators. 
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Valley Water Users Association; the 
remainder of this energy is transmitted 
in a southeasterly direction over a 115- 
kilovolt line owned by the Bureau to 
Coolidge, Arizona, 53 miles from 
Phoenix, where part is delivered to 
the United States Indian Irrigation 
Service (“Indian Service”), and to 
Tucson, Arizona, where part is de- 
livered to The Tucson Gas, Electric 
Light and Power Company.* 

Part of the energy that the Indian 
Service receives from the Bureau at 
Coolidge it transmits 23 miles in a 
southwesterly direction over its 69- 
kilovolt line and delivers at its Casa 
Grande substation to Arizona Edison’s 
Maricopa system, which is located 
about 40 miles south of Phoenix. Ari- 
zona Edison transmits such energy, 
amounting to 5,486,746 kilowatt hours 
in 1948, 9.6 miles west to its Sexton 
substation over its 69-kilovolt line 


without serving any customers be- 
tween Casa Grande and the Sexton 


substation. At this substation the en- 
ergy is stepped down and converted 
for service to an irrigation pumping 
load in the area. Although the Indian 
Service maintains a diesel generating 
station at Coolidge, at all times when 
the energy the Indian Service receives 
at Coolidge from the bureau exceeds 
the load on the Indian Service’s 69- 
kilovolt circuits, including the delivery 
to Arizona Edison’s Maricopa system 
at Casa Grande, the energy delivered 
at Casa Grande is 100 per cent out-of- 
state. This condition obtained during 
substantial periods of time. At other 
times, the out-of-state energy is min- 


gled with energy generated at Cool- 
idge. 

At Coolidge, the Indian Service de- 
livers some of the out-of-state energy 
received from the Bureau, as stated 
above, mingled with energy generated 
at its Diesel plant in Coolidge, total- 
ing 5,617,972 kilowatt hours in 1948, 
at 12 kilovolts to Arizona Edison’s 
Coolidge-Florence system. Part of 
this energy is transmitted by Arizona 
Edison from Coolidge in a north- 
easterly direction to Florence over its 
11.5-mile, 12-kilovolt line, which con- 
nects substations in the two towns, 
and serves no customers along the 
route. 

The Bureau delivers out-of-state 
energy (37,449,145 kilowatt hours in 
1948) to Arizona Edison’s Yuma sys- 
tem, located in the extreme south- 
western corner of Arizona, at Arizona 
Edison’s Mesa substation and at the 
Bureau’s headquarters substation in 
Yuma, and so furnishes almost the en- 
tire requirements of this system.* This 
energy is transmitted at 34.5 kilovolts 
from the Bureau’s Gila substation 
about 10 miles east of Yuma and from 
the Bureau’s Siphon Drop generating 
station to the north in California. En- 
ergy reaches the Gila substation on the 
Bureau’s 116-mile, 161-kilovolt line 
from Parker dam. 

The Yuma system includes several 
34.5-kilovolt lines and their attendant 
substations. The longest of these 
lines commences at the Mesa substa- 
tion in Yuma, passes the municipal 
limits, and extends in a southwesterly 
direction through agricultural areas 





# Deliveries to the Indian Service and to the 
Tucson Company thus made directly by the 
Bureau, are made in part for the account of 
Central Arizona. 

5A relatively small amount of 250,937 kilo- 


watt hours was also furnished in 1948 by stand- 
by facilities of Arizona Edison in Yuma and 
232,719 kilowatt hours were purchased from 
Central Arizona and California Electric Power 
Company for emergency purposes. 
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about 12 line miles to a substation in 
the incorporated city of Somerton 
(population 1,247 in 1940) and thence 
about 7 line miles further to a sub- 
station in the unincorporated commu- 
nity of Gadsden (population 350 in 
1940), 19 miles in all without serving 
customers. At these substations, and 
at two others which are served by the 
line between Yuma and Somerton, the 
energy is stepped down from 34.5 
kilovolts to 4 kilovolts, and lines at the 
lower voltage, some of which are sup- 
ported on the same poles as the 34.5- 
kilovolt lines for various distances, 
emanate from each of the substations 
to serve the adjacent localities includ- 
ing the towns of Somerton and Gads- 
den. The Mesa-Gadsden line, there- 
fore, serves the function of transmit- 
ting energy in bulk from the Mesa 
substation in Yuma to the several sub- 
stations referred to above where local 


distribution begins for service to the 


respective communities and 
cultural areas. 

Another 34.5-kilovolt line extends 
eastward from the Mesa substation 
about 13 miles, serving a substation at 
an airport and one customer about 3 
miles from its terminus, and also sup- 
ports on the same poles a 4-kilovolt 
secondary line for about 3 miles. Other 
34.5-kilovolt lines are .5, 1.25, and 1.5 
miles in length. These lines, the 
Mesa-Gadsden line, and the airport 
line are used to transmit out-of-state 
energy and serve no customers directly 
except the airport and one other cus- 
tomer on the airport line mentioned 
above. 

Central Arizona. Central Arizona 
owns and operates an integrated sys- 
tem in central and southwestern Ari- 
zona located in Maricopa, Yuma, and 
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Yavapai counties, and a separate sys- 
tem serving the town of Parker. From 
the former system it sells energy to 
62,000 ultimate consumers in 54 com- 
munities in a service area of 12,000 
square miles and to several customers 
for resale. In 1948, its total energy 
requirements were 624,804,505 kilo- 
watt hours, and its total wholesale 
sales amounted to 55,327,432 kilowatt 
hours. It purchased 270,686,705 kilo- 
watt hours of which 211,192,002 kilo- 
watt hours was supplied by the Bureau 
and generated at Hoover dam in Neva- 
da and Parker dam in California. 

The Bureau transmits out-of-state 
energy from Parker and Hoover, over 
its two 161-kilovolt circuits extending 
from Parker to Phoenix where de- 
livery is made to Central Arizona.® 
The Bureau steps this energy down to 
69 kilovolts and 12.5 kilovolts in its 
substation and delivers it to Central 
Arizona’s busses of the same voltage 
in the same substation. 

The 12.5-kilovolt bus in the Phoenix 
substation, which is used to serve the 
Phoenix area, is connected with Cen- 
tral Arizona’s one generating station, 
a steam plant of 72,500-kilowatt capac- 
ity. The generation of this station 
was insufficient in 1947 to supply the 
Phoenix area; and, although its gen- 
eration in 1948 exceeded the Phoenix 
area requirements, Central Arizona’s 
total system retail requirements ex- 
ceeded such generation by more than 
100,000,000 kilowatt hours. 

Throughout 1947 and 1948, at least 
50 per cent, and at times 100 per cent, 
of the energy on the 69-kilovolt bus in 
the Phoenix substation was out-of- 
state energy. Energy from this bus 
is supplied in these proportions to 





6 See supra, p. 7. 
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three 69-kilovolt circuits of Central 
Arizona known as the Avondale, 
Sycamore, and Litchfield lines. 

The Avondale and Litchfield lines 
form a 69-kilovolt loop approximately 
39 miles long extending northwest 
from Phoenix to Central Arizona’s 
Litchfield substation. From Litch- 
field, a 69-kilovolt line extends south- 
westerly 21.5 miles to Central Ari- 
zona’s Buckeye substation. Another 
69-kilovolt line extends 69 miles south- 
westerly from Litchfield through the 
Buckeye substation to Central Ari- 
zona’s Dendora substation. From 
Litchfield, still another 69-kilovolt line 
extends northwesterly about 42 miles 
to its Wickenburg substation, where 
Central Arizona sells energy at whole- 
sale to the town of Wickenburg, 
amounting to 1,955,800 kilowatt hours 
in 1948, and thence on 27 miles to its 
Aguila substation. 

The Sycamore line leaves the 69- 
kilovolt bus in the Phoenix substation 
and extends northerly about 77 miles 
to an interconnection with Arizona 
Power Company, where Central Ari- 
zona sells energy to that company for 
resale, amounting to 11,959,567 kilo- 
watt hours in 1948. 


The aforementioned 69-kilovolt lines 
serve no customers directly, except the 
wholesale customers mentioned, and 
are used to trahsmit varying amounts 
of out-of-state energy in bulk from the 


Phoenix substation to the points of 
interconnection with such wholesale 
customers and to the various substa- 
tions for retail distribution in the sur- 
rounding areas. 

Including those mentioned above, 
Central Arizona made the following 
sales for resale in 1948 :? 


Kw. Hr. 
1,955,800 


11,959,567 
2,092,635 
7,204,885 

30,885,076 


Purchaser Place 
Town of Wicken- 
Wickenburg 
Arizona Power 
Company 
Arizona Edison 
Company, Inc. .. 
U. S. Indian Irri- 
gation Service .. 
Salt River Valley 
Water Users As- 
sociation 
(Mostly at) 
Tucson Gas, Elec- 
tric Light and 
Power Company 
Miscellaneous 


Sycamore 
Gila Bend 
Coolidge 


Phoenix 
1,125,690 


Tucson 


103,779 
55,327,432 


Discussion 


[1] Whether Arizona Edison and 
Central Arizona are “public utilities” 
depends on whether they own and op- 
erate the kinds of facilities referred to 
in § 201(b) of the act, 16 USCA § 
824(b), that is, facilities for the 
“transmission of electric energy in 
interstate commerce” or for “the sale 
of electric energy at wholesale in inter- 
state commerce.” That section also 
excludes from Commission jurisdic- 
tion “facilities used for the generation 
of electric energy,” “facilities used in 





7 Arizona Edison scld its Gila Bend system 
to Central Arizona at the end of 1948 so that 
Central Arizona’s sales to Arizona Edison at 
Gila Bend ceased at that time. 

Deliveries on the sales to the Indian Service 
and to the Tucson Company, were made over 
electric facilities of the Bureau. See p. 7 and 
note 4. Deliveries at Phoenix on the sales to 
the Salt River Valley Water Users Associa- 
tion were made over Bureau facilities in the 
substation in Phoenix. 

The figure for deliveries to Arizona Edison 


was taken from Central Arizona’s Power Sys- 
tem Statement for 1948, Form No. 12, as com- 
pared with a figure of 2,132,311 kilowatt hours 
appearing in Arizona Edison’s Form No. 12 
and in its Annual Report, FPC Form No. 1, 
and in the testimony. The figure for deliveries 
to the Indian Service was taken from Central 
Arizona’s Form No. 12 and compares with 
the figure of 7,308,664 kilowatt hours ——. 
ing in Central Arizona’s FPC Form 1 
and in the testimony. 
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local distribution,” facilities used ‘“‘only 
for the transmission of electric energy 
in intrastate commerce,” and “facili- 
ties for the transmission of electric 
energy consumed wholly by the trans- 
mitter.” It is clear to us that each of 
these companies owns and operates fa- 
cilities for such transmission or sale, 
or both, which do not fall within any 
of these exceptions. 

Section 201(c) provides that “elec- 
tric energy shall be held to be trans- 
mitted in interstate commerce if trans- 
mitted from a state and consumed at 
any point outside thereof.” Here, all 
of the out-of-state energy involved— 
from Hoover, from Parker, and from 
Siphon Drop—is transmitted in inter- 
state commerce within that definition 
and § 201(b) of the act. Federal 


Power Commission v. East Ohio Gas 


Co. 338 US 464, 94 L ed —, 82 


PUR NS 1, 70 S Ct 266, decided 
January 9, 1950; Jersey Central Pow- 
er & Light Co. v. Federal Power Com- 
mission (1943) 319 US 61, 70-73, 
87 L ed 1258, 48 PUR NS 129, 63 S 
Ct 953. 

[2] Such is Arizona Edison’s 
transmission of out-of-state energy on 
its 69-kilovolt line from Casa Grande 
to Sexton, and from Coolidge to 
Florence on its 12-kilovolt line. After 
such transmission in bulk, the voltage 
is stepped down and distribution made. 
So used, these lines are for the trans- 
mission of electric energy in interstate 
commerce within the meaning of 
§ 201(b) and do not come within its 
exceptions. Also, practically all of the 
energy required by Arizona Edison’s 
Yuma system is transmitted from 
Hoover, Parker, and Siphon Drop. 
On the Yuma system, Arizona Edi- 
son’s 34.5-kilovolt lines transmit that 
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out-of-state energy in bulk to the var- 
ious substations where it is stepped 
down for subsequent distribution. 
These lines are also facilities for the 
transmission of electric energy in inter- 
state commerce under § 201(b), and 
outside all its exceptions. 

Likewise, the energy which Central 
Arizona receives at Phoenix from 
Parker and Hoover and transmits in 
bulk over its 69-kilovolt lines to its 
various substations and:‘to the inter- 
connections with its wholesale cus- 
tomers is energy transmitted in inter- 
state commerce within the meaning of 
§ 201(c). This use of these lines by 
Central Arizona makes it subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Commission un- 
der § 201(b), and such use does not 
fall within any of the exceptions pro- 
vided by that section. 

Additionally, some of these lines are 
used in making sales for resale of the 
out-of-state energy so transmitted. 
They are thus facilities used “for the 
sale of electric energy at wholesale in 
interstate commerce”’ within the mean- 
ing of § 201(b). Illinois Nat. Gas 
Co. v. Central Illinois Pub. Service 
Co. (1942) 314 US 498, 86 L ed 371, 
42 PUR NS 33, 62 S Ct 384. 


[3] We have not overlooked the 
fact that the out-of-state energy in- 
volved in both cases was generated 
outside of and transmitted into Arizona 
by an agency of the Federal govern- 
ment. However, the fact that a Fed- 
eral agency owns and operates the 
facilities by which this portion of the 
operations is accomplished is of no 
consequence in determining whether 
continued transmission and_ subse- 
quent sale of that energy by means of 
facilities owned and operated by others 
constitute transmission and sale in 
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interstate commerce by such other 
persons within the meaning of the 
act. 

It follows that, within the meaning 
of § 201(b) of the act, both Arizona 
Edison and Central Arizona own and 
operate facilities for the transmission 
of electric energy in interstate com- 
merce, and Central Arizona also owns 
and operates facilities for the sale at 
wholesale of electric energy in inter- 
state commerce. These facilities do 
not fall within any of the exceptions of 
that section. Thus, both companies 
are “public utilities” under § 201(e) 
and subject to the applicable require- 
ments of the act and the rules and reg- 
ulations thereunder, including such re- 
quirements as we may properly im- 
pose with regard to accounting. 

[4] As related above, on April 1, 
1948, Arizona Edison purchased 
from the California Electric Power 


Company certain electric properties in 


Yuma county, Arizona. California 
Electric’s application for the approval 
of this sale, referred to in our order 
of March 11, 1948, in Docket No. IT- 
6096, recited that the purchase price of 
the properties to be paid by Arizona 
Edison was $850,000 and that the de- 
preciated book cost of such property, 
as of July 31, 1947, was $362,127.48. 
Under such circumstances, the excess 
above original cost less depreciation 
paid by Arizona Edison for such prop- 
erty, and reflected on its books, is not 
less than $487,872.52, since the orig- 
inal cost less depreciation which was 
$362,127.48 on July 31, 1947, was 
further reduced by depreciation which 


accrued between July 31, 1947, and 
April 1, 1948. The excess above de- 
preciated original cost is properly clas- 
sifiable under the Commission’s Uni- 
form System of Accounts in Account 
100.5, Electric Plant Acquisition Ad- 
justments, pending final disposition 
thereof. 

Arizona Edison’s commitment to 
hold $500,000 of earned surplus for a 
period of two years after the consum- 
mation of the sale as evidenced by its 
letter of March 10, 1948, was for the 
purpose of providing a reserve for the 
disposition of any acquisition adjust- 
ment which the Commission might re- 
quire Arizona Edison to “write off” 
should it be found to be a “public util- 
ity” under the act. It is proper and 
desirable in the public interest, there- 
fore, to provide by order that the 
amount paid by Arizona Edison to 
California Electric in excess of the ac- 
tual depreciated book cost of the prop- 
erties as of April 1, 1948, be written 
off to earned surplus. To give effect 
to this determination Arizona Edison 
shall submit, within thirty days after 
the issuance of this order, appropriate 
journal entries to adjust its books of 
account accordingly. Until this has 
been accomplished, the amount of 
$500,000 reserved by Arizona Edison 
in its earned surplus account, as stated 
in its letter of March 10, 1948, shall 
be maintained without diminution on 
account of dividends or otherwise. 

An appropriate final order with 
findings of fact will be entered in ac- 
cordance with this opinion. [Order 
omitted. } 
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MICHIGAN CIRCUIT COURT, COUNTY OF INGHAM, 
IN CHANCERY 


City of Detroit et al. 


Michigan Public Service Commission et al. 


No. 30005 
March 17, 1950 


OMPLAINT against order of Commission authorizing electric 
+ rate increase; order affirmed and complaint dismissed. 
For Commission opinion preceding order, see (1949) 

78 PUR NS 360. 


Rates, § 651 — Validity of order — Amount of increase requested. 
1. An order authorizing a decrease in discounts for prompt payment and 
authorizing the addition of a fuel adjustment clause in electric rate sched- 
ules, on petition for such authorizations, is not invalid because increased 
revenues will exceed the amount estimated by the company at the time it 
petitioned for relief, p. 14. 


Rates, § 85 — Powers of Commission — Interlocutory rate order. 


2. The Commission has no authority to issue a temporary, or emergency, 
or interlocutory rate order, but all its rate orders must be based upon a 
hearing sufficient to meet the requirements of due process and upon sub- 
stantial evidence, p. 15. 


Appeal and review, § 9 — Orders subject to review — Finality of order — Interim 
increase. 

3. A Commission order granting immediate partial relief pending final 
action on a petition for a rate increase was a final order, subject to review 
by the courts in accordance with the statute, p. 15. 

Appeal and review, § 79 — Right to review — Time limitation. 
4. The circuit court is without jurisdiction to review a final rate order if 
review was not begun in that court within the prescribed statutory period ; 
and the supreme court’s denial of review by certiorari “without prejudice” 
could not modify the appeal period as prescribed by law, _p. 15. 


Rates, § 651 — Orders — Retroactive nature — Effect of interim increase. 
5. A Commission order authorizing a rate increase is not unlawful on the 


ground that it attempts to validate retroactively an order granting partial 
relief during rate proceedings, if the prior order was a final order, p. 15. 


Appeal and review, § 18 — Objections to Commission order — Proof as to ap- 
portionment. 
6. An objection to a Commission rate order based on the contention that 
an electric company failed to submit evidence showing the fair value of its 
electrical property or electrical earnings as distinct from over-all operations 
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of all departments and that the Commission erred in supplying the deficiency 
by its staff witnesses, is not tenable on judicial review of the order when 
no objection was previously raised in this respect, p. 16. 


Expenses, § 49 — Pension costs — Relation to past services. 


7. Pension costs are a proper charge to operating expense, although spoken 
of as past pension payments because related to employee service prior to 
adoption of the pension plan, since this amounts to payment for a present 
and future benefit, the cost of which to arrive at equitable benefits is deter- 
mined by the application of a formula consisting of length of service and 
averaged remuneration, p. 16. 


Appeal and review, § 36 — Conclusiveness of Commission findings — Apportion- 


Rates, 


Rates, 


SaLmon, C]J.: 


ment. 
8. The apportionment of costs between steam, gas, water, and electric 
departments falls within the scope of discretion by the Commission and 
is unassailable on a review of an electric rate order unless the resultant 
rate to the electric consumer is unreasonable, p. 17. 


§ 651 — Orders — Reasonableness as test — Increased petition for. 
Statement that the standard by which the legality of a rate order is tested 
is that of reasonableness and that if it meets that test, it is valid even though 
it is less or more than is petitioned for, p. 15. 


§ 648 — Evidence — Burden of proof — Calculations by Commission staff. 


Discussion of the question whether a rate order is subject to attack on 
the ground that an electric company failed to meet its burden of proof as 
to apportionment between departments when over-all figures in evidence are 
in such state as to be susceptible of mathematical calculation by the Com- 
mission’s staff, p. 16. 


* 


The plaintiffs in to assume the burden of proof, the 









this cause claim in their bill that the 
defendant Michigan Public Service 
Commission committed prejudicial le- 
gal error in its Detroit Edison Com- 
pany rate order of January 21, 1949, 
as follows: 

“(a) Although the Edison Com- 
pany in its amended application for- 
mally requested a total rate increase of 
$11,300,000 a year, the Commission 
unlawfully authorized it to increase its 
rates $13,080,000 on an annual basis. 

(b) The order of January 21, 1949, 
is an unlawful attempt to validate ret- 
roactively the aforementioned interim 
rate increase of July 7, 1948, 75 PUR 
NS 67. 

(c) Although it is required by law 





company has submitted no evidence to 
show the operating expenses in its 
electric department alone, as distinct 
from its steam and gas operations. The 
Commission unlawfully based its find- 
ings upon arbitrary and hypothetical 
apportionments made by its own staff. 

(d) The Commission’s staff arbi- 
trarily increased the company’s operat- 
ing expenses allegedly to ‘normalize’ 
a test year, but completely disregarded 
any corresponding increases in the 
company’s operating revenues. 

(e) The Commission erred in al- 
lowing past pension payments as an 
operating expense chargeable against 
current ratepayers. 


(f) The Commission erred in 
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charging the electric department of the 
company with the full amount of all 
pension and welfare expenses, instead 
of apportioning these costs among the 
several departments of the utility.” 
Counsel have been heard, briefs 
have been filed, and the court will con- 
sider plaintiff's claims in their order ; 


(A) Allowance in Excess of Re- 

quest 

[1] On March 24, 1948, the Detroit 
Edison Company filed a petition with 
the Commission praying in part for 
relief as follows: 

“(a) That your petitioner shall by 
order of this Commission be author- 
ized to decrease to 3 per cent all dis- 
counts in excess of that rate now al- 
lowed for prompt payment of bills for 
electric service.” 

On June 17, 1948, it filed another 
petition with the defendant Commis- 
sion seeking to supplement the original 
petition. The pertinent prayer of the 
second petition being as follows: 

“(b) That your petitioner shall by 
order of this Commission be author- 
ized to add a fuel adjustment clause in 
all its electric rate schedules for all 
classes of service other than service at 
primary voltage (which is subject to 
existing fuel clause), so as to include 
a charge of one-tenth mill per kilowatt 
hour for each 10 cents of the cost to 
petitioner for coal (or equivalent fuel ) 
above $6 per ton.” 

It will be observed in each petition 
above mentioned that the request for 
relief is in terms of the rate and not 
for a specific amount of dollars. In 
no sense would an application, or mo- 
tion or petition so worded tend to lull 
any interested party who received no- 
tice thereof into inaction or acquies- 
cence, rather it seems that such word- 
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ing would tend to alert interested par- 
ties. 

At about the time the company filed 
the original petition it estimated that 
if the relief as therein prayed for was 
granted that it would produce about 
$6,200,000 additional revenue and at 
about the time it filed the petition to 
amend it estimated that the relief as 
therein prayed for would amount to 
about $5,100,000. 

The Commission granted the pe- 
tition to aménd and later on and in 
September, 1948, it reéstimated what 
the original petition as amended would 
produce and at that time estimated it 
to be about $13,080,000 instead of 
about $11,300,000 as before esti- 
mated. 

It does not appear that the company 
at any time altered or modified its 
prayers for relief as set forth in the 
original petition or in the petition to 
amend. 

On January 6, 1949, 78 PUR NS 
360, the Commission ordered the com- 
pany to file a new schedule of rates 
upon the following conditions : 

“1. Such schedule may include a re- 
duction to 3 per cent of all discounts 
in excess of that rate now allowed for 
prompt payment of bills for electric 
service ;” 

It will be observed that this part of 
the order allows precisely what was 
asked for in the prayer of the original 
petition. 

The Commission went on and or- 
dered further : 

“2. Such schedule may include a 
fuel-adjustment clause to all its elec- 
tric rate schedules except that for do- 
mestic service, provided, however, that 
such fuel clause shall be based upon a 
consumption of not to exceed 1.25 
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pounds of coal per kilowatt hour of 
electrical energy generated ;” 

This order is not in conformity with 
the prayer in the petition to amend. It 
says the schedule may include a fuel 
adjustment clause but does not say 
what the adjustment clause shall be 
except that it shall not be on do- 
mestic service and further that it 
shall be based upon a consumption 
of not to exceed 1.25 pounds of 
coal per kilowatt hour of elec- 
trical energy generated. On Janu- 
ary 21, 1949, the Commission ap- 
proved a schedule pertaining thereto. 
While the schedule as to the fuel ad- 
justment clause as approved is differ- 
ent than that as prayed for in the pe- 
tition to amend, it, plus the reduction 
to a 3 per cent discount, plus an in- 
crease of $6,511,000 for domestic serv- 
ice as ordered, is designed to produce 
$13,080,000 or the same amount that 
would, as estimated, have been pro- 
duced by the formula contained in the 
prayer for relief in the petition to 
amend and the original petition. Thus 
I do not believe it can properly be said 
that the Commission allowed the com- 
pany more than it asked for. 

Let us assume for the purpose of 
discussion that the Commission did 
give the company more revenue than 
it petitioned for. Would that fact in 
and of itself destroy the legality of the 
order? The standard by which the 
legality of a rate order is tested is that 
of reasonableness. In my opinion if 
it meets that test it is valid even 
though it is less or more than is pe- 
titioned for. Plaintiffs have cited 
Kirby v. Public Service Commission 
(1948) 320 Mich 608, 32 NW2d 1, 
as an analogous case and in support 
of its contention. The decision in that 


case which pertains to a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity, in 
my opinion, is not applicable here. 


(B) Interim Rate Increase 


[2-5] On June 17, 1948, the de- 
fendant, Detroit Edison Company, 
filed a motion with the Commission 
asking for immediate partial relief. 
The motion was allowed and an order 
entered July 7, 1948, 75 PUR NS 67, 
granting an immediate increase. The 
plaintiffs contend that the order of 
January 21, 1949, in effect attempts to 
validate retroactively the increase al- 
lowed in the above order. The deter- 
mination of that claim necessitates an 
analysis in some respects of the order 
of July 7, 1948, supra. If that order 
was a final order then plaintiffs’ claim 
is not well founded. If it was inter- 
locutory in nature then perhaps the 
order of January 21, 1949, is retro- 
active in part. Authority for action 
by the Commission must be found in 
the statutes. No authority therein ex- 
ists for a temporary, or emergency, or 
interlocutory rate order. All its rate 
orders must be based upon a hearing 
sufficient to meet the requirements of 
due process and upon substantial evi- 
dence. 

The rate order of July 7, 1948, 
supra, was a final order subject to re- 
view by the courts as to those ques- 
tions in accordance with the statute, 
but review as to that order was not 
begun here within the prescribed stat- 
utory period, hence this court is with- 
out jurisdiction to review it now. Our 
supreme court’s denial of review by 
certiorari without prejudice was in my 
opinion to prevent the denial from 
constituting a bar to any other kind of 
appeal then open to plaintiffs or to a 
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return there within a lawful time. It 
could not modify the appeal period as 
prescribed by our legislature for ap- 
peals to this court. 

Thus having found that the July 7, 
1948, supra, order was a final order it 
is my opinion that the order of Janu- 
ary 21, 1949, does not operate retro- 
actively. 


(C) Findings Based upon Appor- 
tionments Made by Com- 
mission Staff 

[6] The company sells steam heat- 

ing, gas, and water in addition to 
electricity. The plaintiffs contend 
that the company failed to submit any 
evidence showing the fair value of its 
electrical property or its electrical 
earnings as distinct from the over-all 
operations and that the Commission 
erred in supplying the deficiency by its 
staff witnesses because the burden of 
proof was upon the company. The 


court does not understand that plain- 
tiffs are claiming the break-down to 
be improper but simply that the com- 
pany and not the Commission should 
have offered such proof in order to 


meet its burden. If the over-all fig- 
ures introduced in evidence by the 
company were in such state as to be 
susceptible of mathematical calculation 
as to the electrical department and a 
proper calculation was made, it seems 
to me that it makes no difference at 
this stage of the proceedings who 
made it or introduced it. It does not 
appear in counsel’s brief that any ob- 
jection was raised heretofore in this 
respect, and I do not believe such ob- 
jection is now tenable. If the com- 
pany had not met its burden at the 
close of proofs, counsel’s present con- 
tention would then have been appli- 
cable, but if the evidence necessary to 
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support the Commission’s finding 
came in thereafter I do not believe it 
now constitutes a ground for com- 
plaint. 


(D) Increasing Operating Ex- 
penses but Disregarding In- 
creases in Revenues 

This claimed error is not dealt with 

in plaintiffs’ brief and the court as- 
sumes that plaintiffs do not desire to 
urge it here. 


(E) Past: Pension Payments As 
Operating Expense against 
Current Ratepayers 

[7] The defendant company in 1943 
adopted an employee pension plan pro- 
viding, among other things, that the 
amount of pension due the employee 
should be based on length of service 
and the employee’s averaged remu- 
neration over his last five years of 
service. It was calculated that the 
total cost thereof for that portion: of 
employees’ services rendered prior to 
the adoption of the plan amounted to 
$13,310,000 and that $432,000 was 
needed annually to fund the obligation. 
It appears in defendant Commission’s 
brief that in 1946 the company peti- 
tioned the Commission for authority 
to appropriate $5,804,500 from 
Earned Surplus to go toward this ob- 
ligation and that the Commission al- 
lowed it and ordered further that each 
and every year the sum of $432,000 
be charged as an operating expense 
until the past service requirements 
were fully funded. In the Commission 
order of January 6, 1949, 78 PUR 
NS 360, it allowed, as I understand, 
the $432,000 to be charged as an op- 
erating expense for past pension ac- 
cruals — (formal) and $110,000 for 
past pension payments — (informal). 
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The plaintiffs contend this should not 
be charged against present ratepayers 
and that to do so constitutes a retro- 
active rate order. 

It does not appear to this court that 
this charge, while it is spoken of as 
past pension payments and the like, in 
reality amounts to payment for serv- 
ices or anything else in the past. It, 
in my opinion, amounts to payment 
for a present and future benefit, the 
cost of which, to arrive at equitable 
benefits, is determined by the appli- 
cation of a formula consisting of 
length of service and averaged re- 
muneration. Our courts have held 
that such costs are a proper charge 
to operating expense. See State ex 
rel. Pacific Teleph. & Teleg. Co. v. 
Department of Public Service (1943) 
19 Wash2d 200, 52 PUR NS 6, 42, 
142 P2d 498; Southern Bell Teleph. 
& Teleg. Co. v. Public Service Com- 


mission (1948) 203 Ga 832, 75 PUR 
NS 471, 503, 49 SE2d 38. 

For the above reasons, I do not be- 
lieve the Commission was in error in 
allowing this item as an operating ex- 
pense. 


(F) Failure to Apportion Costs 

[8] The company has certain op- 
erating expense common to steam, gas, 
water, and electric departments. The 
Commission allowed this expense as 
a charge against the electric con- 
sumers only and plaintiffs claim such 
action invalidates the order. 

As to this allegation of error, I am 
of the opinion that the subject of it 
falls within the scope of discretion by 


the Commission and is unassailable 
unless the resultant rate to the electric 
consumer is unreasonable. See De- 
troit v. Michigan R. Commission, 209 
Mich 395, PUR1920D 867, 177 NW 
306. 

An order may enter affirming the 
Commission’s order and dismissing 
plaintiffs’ bill without costs. 

The matter of this court’s jurisdic- 
tion has not been raised in this cause 
but, since preparing the above opinion, 
it has been urged before me in a sim- 
ilar but unrelated matter by motion to 
dismiss. The motion has not been de- 
cided but is being held pending the 
filing of briefs thereon. It is there 
claimed that this court is without ju- 
risdiction to review under § 22.45 of 
M.S.A., a Commission rate order com- 
plained of solely on the grounds of 
its unlawfulness. That the statute has 
been interpreted by our supreme court 
to mean that this court shall entertain 
jurisdiction only when the rates or or- 
ders complained of are unreasonable 
and therefore unlawful. In view of 
the fact that this court has already pre- 
pared an opinion on the merits in this 
cause and to the effect that the Com- 
mission’s order should be affirmed and 
the bills dismissed, a determination on 
the court’s own motion of its jurisdic- 
tion here would not change the result, 
as to the plaintiffs. For that reason 
and for the further reasons that the 
court is without the benefit of briefs 
on the question here and that it feels 
it should not delay its opinion, the 
question of jurisdiction ts not being 
considered. 
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Re Southern Transportation Company, 


Incorporated 


No. 3548-A, 3 
May 11, 1950 


PPLICATION of motor carrier for certificate of convenience 
L \ and necessity; granted after disposition of questions relating 
to depositions by witnesses. 


Witnesses, § 6 — Depositions — Use in Commission hearing. 
1. Depositions may be taken at the instance of any party to a Commission 
proceeding in the same manner and with the same effect as provided in 
civil court cases, p. 20. 


Witnesses, § 6 — Deposition — Reason for taking. 
2. Where the cause for taking a deposition is manifest upon its face, it is 
presumed that said cause continues to exist, p. 21. 


Witnesses, § 6 — Depositions — Individual certifications. 
3. Where depositions of two or more witnesses are taken for the same 
party at the same time and under the same notice or authority, it is not 
necessary to append a separate certificate to each deposition, p. 21. 


Witnesses, § 6 — Depositions — Verbal notice of intention. 
4. A verbal notice just prior to the taking of a deposition for later use at 
a Commission hearing is not adequate, since such a notice must be given 
far enough in advance of the taking of a deposition as to give opponents a 
fair opportunity to prepare for and travel to the place of the taking of the 
deposition, p. 22. 

Witnesses, § 6 — Depositions — Waiver of defect in notice. 
5. The fact that counsel for half the protestants to an award of a motor 
carrier certificate appear and participate in a hearing for the purpose of 
taking depositions of witnesses to be used at a later proceeding does not 
constitute a waiver of any defect in the notice that such depositions were 
to be taken, p. 23. 


Evidence, § 24 — Deposition — Notice of taking — Statutory requirements. 
6. Courts may exclude a deposition where an omission in a statutory require- 
ment produces any possible injury to the opposite party, but if it appears that 
no injury can possibly result, the deposition will not be excluded for such 
omission, p. 23. 

Evidence, § 24 — Deposition — Notice of taking of deposition — Omission of 

names. 

7. Depositions will not be admitted where the parties making them were 
not properly identified in the notice of intention to take the deposition, p. 23. 


¥ 
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RE SOUTHERN TRANSPORTATION CO. 


APPEARANCES: For applicant: 
Yockey & Yockey, Attorneys, by 
Harry E. and Kirkwood Yockey, In- 
dianapolis. For protestants: O. R. 
Livinghouse, Attorney, Indianapolis, 
for Legal Committee, Indiana Rail- 
roads; Cowan and Smith, Attorneys, 
Indianapolis, for Commercial Motor 
Freight Inc., of Indiana; R. W. Loser, 
Attorney, Indianapolis, for C & D Mo- 
tor Inc., of Indiana; Alvin C. John- 
son, Attorney, Indianapolis, for Silver 
Fleet Motor Express, Inc., Walt’s 
Terminal, Inc. 


By the Commiss1on—Childress— 
Examiner: On the 12th day of May, 
1949, Southern Transportation Co., 
Inc., 7th & Jackson streets, Columbus, 
Indiana, filed a verified application 
with the Public Service Commission 
of Indiana for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity to operate 
motor vehicles as a common carrier of 
property, intrastate. 

Pursuant to notice duly published 
as required by law, said cause was set 
for hearing at 9 a.M., Monday, June 
13, 1949, and at that time continued to 
and heard at 9 a.m., Wednesday, June 
29, 1949, 9 a.m., Thursday, June 30, 
1949, 9:30 a.m., Monday, October 3, 
1949, 9:30 a.m., Tuesday, October 4, 
1949, 9:30 a.m., Wednesday, October 
5, 1949, 9:30 a.m., Thursday, Octo- 
ber 6, 1949, and 10 a.m., Friday, 
October 28, 1949, in the rooms of the 
Commission, 401 State House, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, with appearances as 
above noted. 

At said hearings eleven witnesses 
testified in support of the application. 
Their testimony was in substance as 
follows: [Summaries of testimony 
omitted ]. 

From the evidence it appeared that 


on September 2, 1949, notice was 
served upon the attorneys for the prot- 
estants, that the applicant would take 
depositions of the following named 
persons, at Crothersville, Indiana, on 
September 12, 1949, at 9 o'clock 
A.M.: 

Thomas J. Johnson, W. L. Coker, 
H. O. Wilson, Ed Cutshaw, Harry R. 
Schlueter, C. W. Taulman, William 
P. Monroe, Elmer Lacey, R. M. Lag- 
enour, J. Fred Beggs, F. C. Radcliffe, 
Hubert Buchanan, J. M. Smith, 
Steven Barrett, Roy Blunk, C. L. Hut- 
sell, and Herman Rider. 

On the same date notice was also 
served upon the attorneys for these 
protestants, that the applicant would 
take depositions of the following 
named persons, at Scottsburg, Indi- 
ana, on September 14, 1949, at 9 
o'clock A.M.: 

Thomas J. Johnson, W. L. Coker, 
H. O. Wilson, Ed Cutshaw, Harry R. 
Schlueter, C. W. Taulman, William 
P. Monroe, Elmer Lacey, R. M. Lag- 
enour, J. Fred Beggs, F. C. Radcliffe, 
Hubert Buchanan, J. M. Smith, 
Steven Barrett, Roy Blunk, C. L. 
Hutsell, Herman Rider, Edward D. 
Everitt, H. M. McCormick, Harry S. 
Sklor, Ira Watson, L. D. Jones, L. E. 
Hosea, William H. Shapinsky, Mae 
Hougland, Bruck A. Ritter, George 
E. Hougland, Taylor V. Hancock, 
Jack W. Dorsey, L. G. Ellison, L. L. 
Gladstein, N. H. Stewart, and 

Crisswell. 

On September 13, 1949, notice was 
served upon the attorneys for these 
protestants, that the applicant would 
take depositions of the following 
named persons, at Scottsburg, Indi- 
ana, on September 14, 1949, at 9 
o’clock A.M. : 
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E. E. Morgan, Richard Waterson, 
Owens, Gordon Fewell, Rob- 
ert M. Lewis, Hutton, David 
Spann, Wells, Deal, 
Glenn Bridgewater, Renn, 
McCammon, and Morris 

Prather. 

The application was called for con- 
tinued hearing on October 3, 1949, 
by examiner Childress. Before the 
hearing of evidence, the protestants, 
jointly and severally, moved to sup- 
press all of the depositions taken by 
applicant in this cause, and also moved 
to suppress certain particular deposi- 
tions, for specific reasons. 

Said motions to suppress were tak- 
en under advisement by the examiner, 
subject to a later ruling by the Com- 
mission. Thereupon, applicant of- 
fered to publish the depositions of the 
following named persons, being twen- 
ty-four in all: 

Harry R. Schlueter, William P. 
Monroe, H. O. Wilson, Steven Bar- 
rett, C. L. Hutsell, Hubert Buchanan, 
Elmer Lacey, William L. Coker, Roy 
M. Lagenour, J. M. Smith, Roy 
Blunk, Melbourne Deal, Taylor V. 
Hancock, Lloyd I. Waterson, H. P. 
Jones, David Spann, Elmer Hutton, 
Herbert V. Ludwick, Charles Stew- 
art, E. E. Morgan, Robert Reardon, 
Allen McCammon, L. E. Hosea, 
Charles W. Purkhiser. 


Thereupon, protestants objected to 
the publication of said depositions, for 
the same reasons as contained in the 
motions to suppress. Such objections 
also were taken under advisement by 
the examiner, subject to a later ruling 
by the Commission. 

Thereupon, applicant proceeded to 
read into the records said depositions. 
The protestants renewed their objec- 
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tions to each deposition as it was 
offered to be read into the record. 
During the course of reading said 
depositions, the applicant moved to 
withdraw the depositions of H. O, 
Wilson, H. P. Jones, and Melbourne 
Deal, to which no objection was made 
by the protestants. 

During the reading of said deposi- 
tions into the record, the protestants 
made numerous objections to ques- 
tions propounded therein, motions to 
strike, and various other motions, all 
to specific questions and answers. 
Rulings on these questions were also 
taken under advisement by the exam- 
iner, and subject to later ruling by 
the Commission. 

In view of these various matters 
being taken under advisement, the 
protestants stated on the record that 
they did not waive any previous ob- 
jections and motions to suppress by 
proceeding to object to specific ques- 
tions and answers. 

[1] Protestants moved to suppress 
each and every deposition offered by 
applicant on the grounds that they 
(the protestants) did not consent to 
the taking of depositions and that 
such procedure was not authorized by 
the Motor Vehicle Act and not within 
the spirit of the act. Although protes- 
tants did not consent to the taking of 
depositions, applicant was possessed of 
the right to take depositions by the 
process upon the adverse parties and 
the Commission is of the opinion and 
now finds that to the extent applicant 
proceeded according to law (Burns 
Anno Stats, Chap 15, Depositions), 
protestants’ motion to suppress should 
be overruled and denied. Wherein 
applicant did not otherwise comply 
with the law concerning proper proc- 
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ess, protestants’ motions should be 
sustained; however, this matter will 
be taken up later. The rules and reg- 
ulations concerning practice and pro- 
cedure before the Commission rela- 
tive to depositions provide as follows: 


“XV. Preparations for Hearing 


(e) Depositions may be taken, at 
the instance of any party, in the man- 
ner and with the same effect as pro- 
vided in civil cases.” 

Protestants contended that, since 
the applicant failed to show, at the 
time of offering the depositions, that 
the cause for taking them still ex- 
isted, the same should be suppressed 
and they (protestants) cite § 2-1515 
Burns Indiana Stats Anno (1946 Re- 
placement) which provides that 
“When a deposition is offered to be 
read in evidence, it must appear to the 
satisfaction of the court that the cause 
for taking and reading it still exists.” 
Protestants also cite certain cases in 
support of this contention. 

[2] The Commission is of the opin- 
ion and now finds that where the 
cause for taking a deposition is mani- 
fest upon the face of the same, as it 
is in this case (Commission takes ju- 
dicial knowledge of the fact that Scott 
and Jackson counties, Indiana, are not 
counties adjoining Marion county), it 
will be presumed that the cause for 
taking continued to exist. Hunsinger 
v. Hofer (1886) 110 Ind 390, 11 NE 
463; Louisville N. A. & C. R. Co. v. 
Hubbard (1888) 116 Ind 193, 18 NE 
611. In the instant case this pre- 
sumption was not rebutted. The 


cases cited by protestants are not au- 
thority for the reasons that they con- 
cern fact situations where either the 
presumption that the cause for taking 
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depositions still existed was rebutted 
or the reasons for the taking of the 
deposition was not shown in the depo- 
sition to have existed at the time of 
taking the deposition. The Commis- 
sion is of the opinion and now finds 
that the said motions of protestants 
stated in this paragraph should be 
overruled and denied. 

[3] Timely objection was also 
made by protestants to each and every 
deposition offered by applicant on the 
grounds that each deposition had not 
been certified to and authenticated as 
a separate instrument. Authority 
seems to be the contrary and we cite 
4 Jones, Commentaries on Evidence, 
2nd Ed. p. 3678, § 1986, where it is 
stated, “Where the depositions of two 
or more witnesses are taken for the 
same party at the same time and un- 
der the same notice or authority, it is 
not necessary to append a separate 
certificate to each deposition. One 
certificate to all such depositions when 
securely attached together, is suffi- 
cient.” Commission is of the opinion 
and now finds that applicant followed 
the usual procedure concerning cer- 
tification of depositions and that prot- 
estants’ motions and objections con- 
cerning the same should be overruled 
and denied. 

Protestants, separately and several- 
ly, objected to and moved to suppress 
the depositions of Herbert V. Lud- 
wick, Charles Stewart, Robert Rear- 
don, and Charles W. Purkhiser, for 
the reason that they were not named 
in any of said notices. The objections 
to the taking of these depositions were 
made at the time the depositions were 
taken, and renewed in the motion to 
suppress. 

Protestants cite and rely entirely 
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upon Burns Indiana Statutes Anno- 
tated (1946 Replacement), § 2-1502, 
which provides that the notice to take 
depositions “‘shall” specify “the names 
of the witnesses.” 

[4] Applicant claims that the al- 
leged defects in the notices (in that 
they fail to name four of the depo- 
nents) are either harmless or are 
cured for two reasons. First, appli- 
cant claims, and the record shows, 
that at the time of taking the deposi- 
tions, he (applicant) verbally served 
notice on the respondents present that 
he would take the depositions of the 
four persons not named in the notice. 
Second, applicant claims that where a 
party attends a hearing for the taking 
of a deposition and takes part in the 
examination of the witness and cross- 
examines him, he thereby waives any 
defects or objections which he may 
have to the taking of the depositions or 
any defect in the notice, if any. In 
connection with the first argument 
applicant contends that the verbal no- 
tice given to the parties present was 
sufficient to all respondent parties and 
cites Burns Indiana Stats Anno (1946 
Replacement), § 2-1502, wherein it 
says: 

“A party wishing to take deposi- 
tions shall give notice to the adverse 
party, if there be only one person; if 
there be several, to any one of them 
who is a real party in interest, his 
agent or attorney.” 

Counsel for legal committee of In- 
diana Railroads and for C and D Mo- 
tor Inc. of Indiana did not appear at 
the taking of any of the depositions. 

However, the record indicates that 
on both occasions when depositions 
were taken, namely at Crothersville 
and Scottsburg, one or more of the 
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other counsel were present and cross- 
examined each and every one of the 
deponents who were presented by the 
applicant. 

The first of applicant’s two argu- 
ments above concerning verbal notice 
and waiver, namely, that of verbal no- 
tice, is too extravagant to be main- 
tained. All authorities are consistent 
in holding that a notice to take depo- 
sitions must be given far enough in 
advance of the taking of the deposition 
that opponents are afforded an oppor- 
tunity to prepare for and travel to the 
place of taking the same. An attempt 
to serve notice verbally at the taking 
of the deposition cannot fully achieve 
these results and such attempt is with- 
out force or meaning and further 
resolves itself to waiver, which is an- 
other thing. We will take up appli- 
cant’s arguments on waiver by cross- 
examinations of a defect in notice. 

Legal authority supporting the 
propositions of whether or not a notice 
to take depositions is defective as to 
deponents not named in the notice is 
extremely confusing in that no less 
than five variable factors serve to con- 
fuse the cases. They are: (1) Were 
the depositions taken pursuant to an 
order by the court or after notice 
served upon the party opponent? (2) 
Did the statute specifically require or 
contain no requirement that persons 
whose depositions were to be taken 
should be named in the notice to take 
depositions? (3) Did the notice, 
which failed to name certain persons 
who were examined on the occasion, 
properly name or not name other depo- 
nents who were examined pursuant to 
the notice? (4) Did or did not the 
opponent of the depositions object to 
the taking of the depositions at the 
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time of taking? (5) Did or did not 
the opponent of the depositions ap- 
pear and cross-examine the deponents ? 

The instant case is further confused 
by the fact that counsel for half of the 
protestants appeared and cross-exam- 
ined applicant’s deponents and the 
other half of the protestants did not 
appear. As stated above, protestants 
who appeared objected to the taking of 
depositions of persons not named in 
the notice. 

Applicant cites thirteen cases in 
support of his contentions. Of these 
we will mention only two in that the 
others are not near enough in point to 
deserve comment. The latter concern 
situations in which a defect in notice 
was as to time or place of taking (ob- 
jections to which defects are of course 
waived if the opponent of the deposi- 
tions appears) and as to manner of 
taking depositions. In one of the 
cases (Pine Bluff & W. R. Co. v. Mc- 
Caskell [1908] 88 Ark 177, 114 SW 
208) cited by applicant wherein a de- 
fect of failure to name deponent in 
notice was waived by cross-examina- 
tion by opponent, the depositions were 
taken pursuant to an order or com- 
mission by the court, and for this rea- 
son we do not think it is good author- 
ity. “In the states having statutes 
requiring what facts the certificate 
must show, the authorities require a 
strict conformity to the statutory re- 
quirements ; but in states where depo- 
sitions may be taken under a commis- 
sion or rule of court, greater laxity 
prevails.” Atchison T. & S. F. R. 
Co. v. Pearson (1897) 6 Kan App 
825, 49 Pac 681, 682. In another 


case (Babcock v. Ormsby (1904) 18 
SD 358, 100 NW 759) cited by appli- 
cant, it appears that the statute did not 
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specifically require that persons whose 
depositions were to be taken pursuant 
to a notice be named in the notice and 
it further appears that the opponent 
of the depositions did not make prop- 
er objections to the taking of the depo- 
sitions. In this connection it might 
be noted that all of the cases which 
rule upon the point concerning failure 
to name deponent in notice to take 
depositions have arisen in states whose 
statutes do not specifically require 
that the notice contain the names of 
the persons whose depositions are 
sought to be taken and the majority 
rule in these cases is that the deponent 
must be named notwithstanding the 
silence of the statute on the subject. 
There is some correlation between the 
cases which hold that failure to name 
deponent is not a fatal error and 
those which hold that cross-examina- 
tion waives objections to such defects 
and visa versa; but the cases do not 
absolutely correspond. Ann Cas 
1918A 953. 

[5-7] Under the circumstances of 
this case where depositions were taken 
after notice served on adverse parties 
and pursuant to a statute which spe- 
cifically requires that deponent be 
named in notice and where adverse 
parties made proper objections to the 
taking of the depositions and proper 
motions to suppress the same, the 
Commission is of the opinion and now 
finds that said objections and motions 
should be sustained and that the ad- 
verse parties did not waive any right 
to object because counsel for one or 
two of them (protestants) appeared 
and cross-examined the deponents not 
named. First, as inferred above, we 
have found absolutely no authority for 
the proposition that the statutory re- 
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quirement may be waived. Secondly, 
it is quite a uniform rule in all the 
courts that a strict and literal compli- 
ance with statutes conferring the right 
to take depositions, being treated in 
some instances as in derogation of the 
rules of the common law, is necessary 
(liberal construction as is argued by 
applicant is immaterial) and that a 
deposition should be excluded where 
anything required by the words of the 
statute authorizing it to be taken has 
been omitted. Atchison T. & S. F. 
R. Co. v. Pearson, supra: Weeks, 
Law of Depositions (§ 454): Walsh 
v. Rogers (1851) 13 How (US) 283, 
14 L ed 147. In the third place, 


granting for a moment that protestants 
who appeared and cross-examined ap- 
plicant’s deponents did waive their 
right to object to the admitting the 
depositions, would this in any way 
bind or affect the other protestants? 


We think not. Protestants did not 
have a joint interest in this case, but 
they had separate interests in one sub- 
ject, namely, defeating the application. 
In that this is a case where judgment 
could not be rendered against one of 
the protestants without affecting the 
others, we cannot admit evidence 
against any one of the protestants and 
not against another. The only ques- 
tion here is whether or not a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and neces- 
sity should be granted to operate mo- 
tor vehicles over a route over which 
all the protestants operate and testi- 
mony which supports the granting of 
such certificate is not only contrary to 
the interests of one protestant but to 
all protestants. Last, the admissibil- 
ity of depositions is guided more by 
principles than by rules of law. One 
of the leading principles is: The court 
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may exclude a deposition where an 
omission in a statutory requirement 
produces any possible injury to the 
opposite party, but if it appear that 
no injury can possibly result from the 
omission the courts have generally 
determined that it shall not exclude 
the deposition. In the instant case 
we are not prepared to say that under 
the circumstances the protestants could 
not possibly have been harmed by the 
admission of depositions of persons 
not named in the notice to take same. 
To be sure, we think the situation 
compels us to believe otherwise, and 
we quote language directly in point 
from Minot v. Bridgewater (1819) 15 
Mass 492, 493, wherein the court 
said: “It was good as to those named; 
but not as to any that were omitted; 
for it might be that the party to be 
affected, from his knowledge of his 
case, would not think it necessary to 
cross-examine the witnesses named in 
the notification ; but it might be other- 
wise as to a witness not named and 
that he would have thought it neces- 
sary to have attended the examination, 
had he been named.” 


Protestants, separately and several- 
ly, object to and moved to suppress 
the depositions of Lloyd I. Waterson, 
Elmer Hutton and Allen McCammon 
for the reason that they were not 
named in any of the said notices. The 
only similar names were Richard Wat- 
terson, ————. Hutton, and 
McCammon. The objections were 
made at the time the depositions were 
taken, and renewed in the motions to 
suppress. 

Both parties submit the same argu- 
ments for and against the admissibility 
of these depositions as were presented 
in connection with depositions of other 





RE SOUTHERN TRANSPORTATION CO. 


persons not named in the notices (see 
above). 

The law upon this subject is well 
settled. While the rule requiring that 
the witness be named or described in 
the notice does not demand absolute 
accuracy (slight errors in spelling will 
be disregarded), in this respect, the 
name or description given must be 
such as reasonably to identify him. 
Ann Cas 1918A 954. Harlan v. 
Richmond (1899) 108 Iowa 161, 78 
NW 809. We do not think that a 
person may be reasonably identified by 
his surname. We cite from an Indi- 
ana case, Pape v. Wright (1888) 116 
Ind 502, 19 NE 459, dicta which in- 
dicates that a deposition is not valid 
where notice to take same names the 
deponent by last name only. (In the 
case cited notice contained the name 
“Mrs. Bickford.”) The Commis- 


sion is of the opinion and now finds 


that deponents Waterson, Hutton, 
and McCammon were not properly 
identified in any notice and that their 
depositions, subject to the same rul- 
ings as those upon which there was 
no notice, should be excluded. 
Protestants, separately and several- 
ly, moved to suppress the deposition 
of Charles Stewart for the additional 
reasons that there was no point of des- 
tination named in said deposition, and 
that therefore his testimony could not 


go to prove public need, convenience, 
or necessity in reference to the appli- 
cation. The point seems to have been 
well taken in that the rules appertain- 
ing to depositions do not allow pre- 
sumptions where evidence is lacking. 
The deposition was defective for the 
reasons named; however, we have al- 
ready sustained motions to suppress 
it upon other grounds. 

Now we have the depositions of 
fourteen persons which we feel bound 
to consider, all motions to suppress 
and objections to same having been 
overruled and denied. 

[Summaries of testimony omitted. ] 

We note that there is some conflict 
between the testimony offered by sev- 
eral of the deponents concerning the 
fact that Commercial Motor Freight, 
a protestant, did not render them serv- 
ice, or if he did, that it was not over- 
night service and the evidence offered 
in exhibits by protestant Commercial 
Motor Freight indicating that he was 
now giving these deponents an over- 
night delivery service. 

The Commission having consid- 
ered the application, having consid- 
ered the evidence, and being duly ad- 
vised in the premises is of the opinion 
and now finds that the application 
should be granted as hereinafter set 
forth and it will be so ordered. 
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Re International Railway Company 


Case 10290 
May 16, 1950 


ETITION of trustees of transit company for order authorizing 
P route changes to conform with one-way street plan; granted. 


Service, § 35 — Powers of Commission — Transportation routes — Municipal 


authority. 


1. It is not for the Commission to interfere with the determination of city 
authorities with respect to changes in routes of a transit company to conform 
with one-way streets as approved by the city unless it is clear that the change 
in routes unduly interferes with public convenience and safety, p. 28. 


Service, § 357 — Transit company — Routing on one-way streets — Safety. 


2. Changes in routing of a transit company to conform with one-way streets 
as approved by a city are not subject to objection on the ground that the 
establishment of one-way traffic on a public thoroughfare upon which are 
located schools, public playgrounds, and other public buildings, unduly 
encroaches upon the public safety, p. 28. 


APPEARANCES: Sherman C. Ward, 
Acting Counsel (by Laurence J. Olm- 
sted, Assistant Counsel), for the Pub- 
lic Service Commission; Homer H. 
Woods and Arnold T. Olena, Buffalo, 
Attorneys for Trustees of Inter- 
national Railway Company, debtor; 
Fred C. Maloney, Corporation Coun- 
sel (by Francis E. Cornish, Assistant 
Corporation Counsel), Buffalo, for 
the city of Buffalo; Charles K. Bae- 
cher, Buffalo, Attorney, for Masten- 
Michigan Citizens Group; Russell M. 
Leech, Buffalo, Councilman of Mas- 
ten District, city of Buffalo; William 
J. Butler, Buffalo, Assemblyman, 
Third District, Erie county; Charles 
L. Hammer, 257 Lemon street, Buf- 
falo, Supervisor of the 11th Ward; 
Leonard H. Gaetz, President of the 
North Ellicott Business Association; 
Mrs. Albert Kruse, Buffalo, represent- 
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* 


ing the Third Assembly Republican 
Women’s Club and 12th Ward Club of 
the city of Buffalo. 


BEDENKAPP, Commissioner: By 
petition verified March 15, 1950, the 
trustees of International Railway 
Company, debtor, (IRC) requested 
authority to make certain changes in 
twelve of its bus routes. These 
changes are in conformity with master 
plan of the board of safety of the city 
of Buffalo designating certain streets 
as one-way streets. Upon application 
by IRC to the common council of the 
city of Buffalo a resolution was passed 
and duly approved by the mayor con- 
senting to the amendment and modifi- 
cation of existing bus consents in ac- 
cordance with the one-way street plan. 
By order dated March 6, 1950, the 
district court of the United States for 
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RE INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CO. 


the western district of New York 
authorized acceptance by the trustees 
of the consent granted on February 
21, 1950, by the city of Buffalo. 

All of the proposed route changes 
are in the so-called downtown area of 
3uffalo with the exception of a change 
affecting the Michigan-Forest Route. 
That change provides that northbound 
traffic in Michigan avenue shall be di- 
verted from the present route at East 
North street, proceeding in East North 
street to Masten avenue, in Masten 
Avenue about 13 blocks to East Ferry 
street, in East Ferry street to Michi- 
gan avenue and thence over the present 
route. This would make Michigan 
avenue and Masten avenue one-way 
streets in the portion thereof lying be- 
tween East North and East Ferry 
streets. The streets affected by this 
change are in a residential area and ob- 
jections to the change were made at 
the hearing on behalf of residents and 
businessmen of that area. 

No objections were received in 
connection with any of the remaining 
changes. 

The routes over which the lines af- 
fected by the one-way street plan will 
operate are set forth in Appendix A 
attached hereto. [Appendix A omitted 
herein. ] 


Mr. Henry W. Osborne, traffic ad- 
visor to the Board of Safety of the city 
of Buffalo, presented maps and ex- 
hibits describing the purposes of the 
master plan and testified as to detailed 
changes in traffic operations to be ac- 
complished by establishing one-way 
streets. In Mr. Osborne’s opinion the 
plan provides the best utilization of the 
present pavement widths and saves 
the cost of widening thoroughfares for 
2-way operation on many streets which 


were not built for present traffic de- 
mands. He also gave figures which in- 
dicated that one-way traffic results in 
a decrease in traffic accidents. 

In respect to the traffic changes in 
a portion of the Michigan-Forest 
route against which opposition de- 
veloped, Mr. Osborne stated that it 
will tend toward the improvement of 
operating time and safety for the 
users of this route and makes for two 
efficient thoroughfares as far as gen- 
eral traffic is concerned. 

The opposition as expressed by Mr. 
Russell M. Leech, councilman of the 
Masten district, and others was vio- 
lently opposed to the establishment 
of one-way traffic in both Masten 
avenue and Michigan avenue between 
North and Ferry streets. They 
testified that it is an inconvenience to 
the riding public since it forces some 
residents to walk 800 feet farther for 
the northbound Michigan avenue bus 
and increases the running time of 
busses. Two schools, a playground, 
and a state armory are located in the 
Masten avenue area and it was felt that 
one-way operation would tend toward 
traffic congestion and might cause 
speedways with consequent danger to 
children. 

On the other hand, it was admitted 
that control of traffic resides in the 
city administration and it was proved 
that the changes required under the 
safety plan had been legally authorized 
by the city council. 


Conclusion and Recommendation 


The IRC, in seeking authority to 
modify its routes, is complying with 
a request of the common council of 
the city of Buffalo. The master plan 
for the control of traffic and the estab- 
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lishment of one-way streets has been 
legally adopted in conformity with the 
provisions of the Buffalo city charter. 
No opposition was voiced to any por- 
tion thereof except that providing for 
one-way traffic on Michigan and Mas- 
ten avenues between North and Ferry 
streets. To this change in routes 
strong opposition developed upon the 
part of residents, businessmen, and 
their duly elected representatives. 
[1,2] While the evidence support- 
ing the one protested change in routes 
was not wholly convincing, control of 
traffic resides in the common council 
of the city of Buffalo and appropriate 
agencies of the city government. It is 
not for this Commission to interfere 
with the determination of the city au- 
thorities unless it is clear that the 
change in routes unduly interferes 
with public convenience and safety. 
In the instant case, while less conven- 


ient for some, it may be argued that 
the change is more convenient for 


other residents. Nor can it be said 
that the establishment of one-way 
traffic on a public thoroughfare, upon 
which is located schools, public play- 
grounds, and other public buildings, 
unduly encroaches upon the public 
safety. Schools in Buffalo and other 


cities are located upon one-way streets 
and safety protection, particularly of 
children, is a matter of police and traf- 
fic regulations and controls. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that under the law this 
Commission must adopt the determi- 
nation as to traffic routing which is 
wholly within the discretion of the lo- 
cal authorities. Experience will dem- 
onstrate the feasibility and success of 
the plan and appropriate changes may 
subsequently be made in the light of 
practical usage. 

Improvement in traffic conditions, 
particularly in the larger cities, is im- 
perative under present conditions. 
The plan submitted by the board of 
safety has been overwhelmingly adopt- 
ed by the city authorities with the sin- 
gle exception noted. The IRC has 
performed its part in cooperating with 
the duly elected representatives of the 
people of Buffalo. It follows that this 
Commission should approve the 
changes in routes requested by that 
company. 

It is, therefore, recommended that 
IRC be authorized to place in effect 
the specified changes in its routes so 
as to conform with the consents set 
forth in the appendix attached here- 
to. 
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WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re North Cape Water Works 


2-U-3086 
May 11, 1950 


| fyi aprgir ic on motion of Commission as to whether water- 
works is operating as a public utility; organization held to be 
operating as a public utility. 


Public utilities, § 51 — What constitutes — Unincorporated organization — Water- 


works. 


An organization which is not a corporation, but has duly elected officers, per- 
forms a water public utility service if it holds itself out to serve the public 
in a designated area for a fixed charge, has mains which occupy the public 
roadway, is not set up under the provisions of law relating to cooperatives 
exempt from regulation, and requires service improvements which cannot 
be assured unless the organization is regulated as a public utility. 


By the Commission: On July 13, 
1949, this Commission instituted an 
investigation on its own motion to de- 
termine whether North Cape Water 
Works, Route 1, Franksville, Racine 
county, is operating as a public utility, 
and if it is, to establish service stand- 
ards and rates. 

Notice of investigation and hearing 
and assessment of costs was issued 
July 13, 1949. 

Hearing: August 9, 1949, at Ra- 
cine before examiner John S. Cava- 
naugh. 


APPEARANCES: North Cape Water 
Works, by Roy Nisen, President, and 
Mrs. June Toler, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Franksville; Town of Norway, 
by Randolph Runden, Chairman, Un- 
ion Grove; P. L. Clark, engineering 
department, of the Commission Staff. 


Opinion 


North Cape Water Works operates 


a water system which was started 
more than forty years ago and serves 
the unincorporated village of North 
Cape located in the towns of Norway 
and Raymond, Racine county. The 
organization is not a corporation but 
has a duly elected president, secretary, 
and treasurer, and three directors. The 
records of the original organization 
and business operations are incom- 
plete, but do reveal that a new tower 
was erected in 1914 following the de- 
struction by fire of the original tank 
and tower. Water is furnished to ap- 
proximately twenty-eight customers 
and some additional residents of the 
area are possible customers. The 
source of water supply is a well 170 
feet deep with 5-inch diameter casing. 
The water was originally pumped by 
windmill but a gasoline pump was in- 
stalled in 1925, and an electric pump 
has been utilized since approximately 
1939, 
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The customers furnished water are 
now paying $9 per year for unlimited, 
unmetered service, and a charge of 
$50 is made for connection with the 
system. All of the mains are not 
owned by the operating organization 
and in some instances connections have 
been made to these privately owned 
mains. However, a large portion of 
the mains represent installations by 
the organization. The current opera- 
tional problem is the quality of service 
furnished to at least one of the cus- 
tomers who has complained of low- 
pressure conditions which virtually de- 
prive the residence of said customer of 
water service at times when it is most 
needed. The subscriber owners are 
not in accord as to the expenditure of 
any moneys to improve the pressure 
conditions referred to above, which 
would require a per capita assessment 
in accordance with past practices of 
the operation. j 

The operational organization had 
approximately $800 on hand while li- 
abilities were less than $100. How- 
ever, it should be pointed out that 
books are maintained on a receipt and 
disbursement basis only and as a con- 
sequence there is no allowance made 
for depreciation on the property used 
in furnishing water service. 

The organization has offered serv- 
ice to new customers desiring the 
same upon the payment of a $50 con- 
nection charge. In some _ instances 
these connections have been made to 
privately owned main but there has 
been no refusal to effect such connec- 
tions and the charges have been col- 
lected by the organization. It ap- 
pears that while the original nucleus 
of subscribers voluntarily subscribed 
by per capita assessment in order to 
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add to and maintain the facilities, the 
new subscribers do not consider this 
as a condition incident to their re- 
ceiving water service. With all sub- 
scribers to service not participating 
contributors to the maintenance of the 
system, it is reasonable to conclude 
that such nonparticipating customers 
may be considered as members of the 
public being served by the organiza- 
tion as distinguished from members 
of a cooperative venture. This con- 
clusion is further substantiated by the 
evidence that a fixed rate is collected 
from all customers. 

Consideration of the evidence as to 
the operation carried on by North 
Cape Water Works provokes the con- 
clusion that a water public utility serv- 
ice is being performed for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

(1) The organization holds itself 
out to serve the public in a designated 
area ; 

(2) Mains occupy the public road- 
way ; 

(3) Even though all customers are 
considered members of the organiza- 
tion which owns the system, this does 
not create a codperative exempt under 
Chap 196, Statutes, because the or- 
ganization was not set up under the 
provisions of Chap 185, Statutes; 

(4) Service improvements cannot 
be assured unless the organization is 
regulated as a public utility. 

The determination that the North 
Cape Water Works is a public utility, 
creates a number of problems such as 
setting up books and records as to the 
property owned by it and which will 
require an appraisal of said property. 
The Commission staff will offer as- 
sistance to the organization in advis- 
ing as to the methods to be employed 





RE NORTH CAPE WATER WORKS 


to fulfil the requirements of comply- 
ing with public utility statutory reg- 
ulation. 

Since the primary question in this 
proceeding involved the determination 
of the status of the organization, the 
Commission will not attempt to issue 
direction in its order as to operating 
rules and on a temporary basis will 
approve the present rate being charged 
for water service to include connection 
charge. 

The Commission finds: 

(1) That North Cape Water 
Works, Franksville, Racine county, 
holds itself out to serve the public in 
furnishing water service to customers 
in the area in and about the unincor- 
porated village of North Cape and the 
towns of Norway and Raymond; 


(2) That the rates and connection 
charges now made by North Cape 
Water Works are reasonable and law- 
ful pending the time when the books 
and records of the organization are 
properly set up to reflect the value of 
such property and establish a rate base 
upon which proper rates and prac- 
tices to include operational rules may 
be formulated for presentation and ap- 
proval by this Commission. 

The Commission concludes : 

That North Cape Water Works, 
Franksville, Racine county, is operat- 
ing as a water public utility and that 
an appropriate order should be en- 
tered in conformance with the above 
findings of fact. 





NEW YORK SUPREME COURT, APPELLATE DIVISION 
FIRST DEPARTMENT 


Metropolitan Club, Incorporated 


Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Incorporated 


— App Div —, 96 NYS2d 144 
April 11, 1950 


PPEAL from order denying motion to dismiss complaint in 
A action by customer to determine reasonableness of time 
fixed by electric utility for discontinuance of temporary direct 

current service; order reversed and complaint dismissed. 


Service, § 27 — Jurisdiction of court — Conflicting powers of Commission — 


Direct current service. 


The reasonableness of the time fixed for discontinuance of temporary 
direct current service as well as the reasonableness of an extension sought 
by a customer of an electric utility is a matter to be determined by the 
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Commission in the first instance, and therefore when it does not appear 
that irreparable damage will be sustained before an application to the Com- 
mission can be made, a court of equity will not intervene. 


* 


APPEARANCES: Jacob H. Goetz, 
New York city, of counsel (Sidney 
L. Davis, New York city, with him on 
the brief; Whitman, Ransom, Coulson 
& Goetz, New York city) attorneys 
for defendant-appellant; Allan Fields, 
New York city, attorney for plaintiff- 
respondent. 

Before Glennon, JP, and Cohn, Cal- 
lahan, Van Voorhis, and Shientag, 


JJ. 


Per CurtaAM: The record does not 
present a proper case for the interven- 
tion of a court of equity. The reason- 
ableness of the time fixed for the 
discontinuance of temporary direct cur- 
rent service, as well as the reasonable- 
ness of the extension sought by plain- 
tiff, are matters to be determined by 
the Public Service Commission in the 
first instance. Leitner v. New York 
Teleph. Co. (1938) 277 NY 180, 24 
PUR NS 289, 13 NE2d 763; Murray 
v. New York Teleph. Co. (1915) 170 
App Div 17, 156 NYS 151, affirmed 
(1919) 226 NY 590, 123 NE 879; 
Metzger v. New York State R. Co. 
168 App Div 187, PUR1915F 727, 
154 NYS 789; Ten Ten Lincoln 
Place v. Consolidated Edison Co. 
(1947) 190 Misc 174, 69 PUR NS 
108, 73 NYS2d 2, affirmed (1948) 
273 App Div 903, 73 PUR NS 156, 


77 NYS2d 168, leave to appeal de- 
nied (1948) 80 NE2d 547; Earl Car- 
roll Realty Corp. v. New York Edi- 
son Co. 141 Misc 266, PUR1931F 
297, 252 NYS 538. Where it ap- 
pears that irreparable damage will be 
sustained before an application to the 
Commission can be made, a court of 
equity will intervene for the purpose of 
affording the time necessary for the 
making of the application. In this 
case, however, it does not appear that 
at the time the action was commenced 
there was not sufficient time remain- 
ing to permit recourse to the Commis- 
sion. On the contrary, the record 
shows that plaintiff not only had am- 
ple time within which to complete its 
change-over work, but also more time 
than was necessary to call the Com- 
mission’s attention to the situation in 
which plaintiff found itself as the re- 
sult of its own delay. 

The order appealed from should 
therefore be reversed with costs to the 
appellant and the motion to dismiss 
the complaint granted with costs. 

Order unanimously reversed with 
$20 costs and disbursements to the 
appellant and the motion granted, and 
judgment is directed to be entered 
dismissing the complaint herein, with 
costs. Order filed. 
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GMC Truck Introduces Two 
New Highway Tractors 


mc Truck & Coach Division of General 

Motors now is in volume production on 
two new GMC diesel-powered highway trac- 
tors, it was announced recently by Roger M. 
Kyes, GMC general manager. 

Outstanding performance records of these 
engines, plus a tremendous demand experi- 
enced by the division for Diesel tractors de- 
signed to haul loads of 45,000 and 55,000 
pounds gross combination (tractor plus trailer) 
weight, have resulted in a decision to step up 
production rapidly on these new lighter weight 
highway tractors. 

These new models are made in two series, 
the 640 and 650, with the former designed to 
handle gross combination weights of 45,000 
pounds. The 650 series, with a rear axle ca- 
pacity rating of 19,000 pounds, will meet the 
needs of transporters hauling loads in the 55,- 
000 GCW range. 


Newport News Firm Appoints 
New England Representative 


HE NEwport News SHIPBUILDING AND Dry 

Dock Company of Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, has announced the appointment of the 
Whitty Engineering Company of 10 High 
street, Boston as its New England sales repre- 
sentative. The Boston concern, headed by W. 
H. Whitty, will have the complete New Eng- 
land territory, including that of Connecticut 
east of the Houstanic river. They will repre- 
sent the Newport News firm in the sale of all 
of the products of that company with the ex- 
ception of shipbuilding. 

The Newport News company, which has 
long been prominent in the water power equip- 
ment field, has diversified its output since the 
end of the war to include production of a 
great many other items of industrial equip- 
ment. Included in this output has been rayon 
machinery, wool cards, petro-chemical plant 
equipment, thermal plant equipment, paper and 
pulp mill equipment, and many other items of 
special machinery. 


Ohio Diesel Builder Develops 
New Supercharger 


TT largest capacity engine superchargers 
ever to be produced in this hemisphere are 
now being built by The Cooper-Bessemer Cor- 
poration at its plant in Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
Designed specifically for Cooper-Bessemer 
type LS and LSV engines, the new super- 
chargers are of such size and design as to 
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A digest of information on new construction by pri- 

vately managed utilities; similar information ayn 4 

to government owned utilities ; news concerning prod- 

ucts, supplies and services offered by manufacturers; 
also notices of changes in personnel. 





handle the requirements of any gas or diesel 
engine from 1200 hp to 2500 hp, according to 
Ralph L, Boyer, Cooper-Bessemer vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer. 


Otto Bernz Offers New 
LP Gas Torch 


t- Bernz Company, INc., recently began 
marketing a new LP Gas Torch, claimed 
to be the only completely portable, instant 
lighting, “cylinder refill” hand torch that burns 
in both cold or warm temperatures. Efficient 
and economical, this torch is equipped with 
interchangeable burners expertly designed to 
suit special needs. 

The pencil flame burner produces a fine, in- 
tensely hot flame that is instantly adjustable 
from pinpoint size up to a 2 in, length inner 
cone. It gives an intensely hot brush type flame 
adjustable from 2 to 4 in. The calculated flame 
temperature for both burners is 3660° F. 

When the fuel cylinder is empty, it takes 
only a few seconds to unscrew the burner from 
the cylinder and exchange it for a completely 
filled one. The cylinders are available at lead- 
ing dealers and jobbers for only $1. 

The instant lighting torch requires no pump- 
ing or pre-heating, and gives a clean, hot, 
economical flame, Fully loaded the cylinder 
weighs less than 23 Ibs. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing the manufacturer, The Otto Bernz 
Company, Inc., 280 Lyell avenue, Rochester 6, 
New York. 


Cobra Wood Makes Financial 
Survey of Pole Costs 


Pepene Woop TREATMENT CORPORATION has 
prepared a booklet entitled “Financial Sur- 
vey of Transmission & Distribution Pole Costs 
and Economic Analysis of the Cobra Process,” 
covering an original study on the subjects. 
Copies are available by writing to the com- 
pany, 124 East 40th street, New York 16, New 


York. 


Catalog Covers Hot Forged 
Steel Unions and Valves 


ATAWISSA VALVE & Fittincs COMPANY, 
Catawissa, Pennsylvania, announces the 
availability of a new catalog which illustrates 
its complete line of hot forged steel unions and 
valves and includes complete data, specifica- 
tions, and prices. This is the first general 
literature release picturing both the company’s 
standard and double extra heavy hot forged 
(Continued on page 26) 
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steel unions as well as its orifice, male and 
female, lug nut, and full stainless steel and 
full alloy steel unions, 

Simultaneously, the company has announced 
the appointment of Clifford Wood as eastern 
division manager with headquarters in New 
York city. Before joining Catawissa Valve & 
Fittings Company, Mr. Wood was sales man- 
ager of the Jefferson Union Company. 


Chas. W. McHose to Represent 
Springfield Boiler in New York 


|. wre my is made of the appointment 
of Charles W. McHose to represent 
Springfield Boiler Company, in the sale -of 
Springfield water tube boilers, steam genera- 
tors, and superheaters for high pressures and 
superheat in New York city and surrounding 
territory, Widely known in the power indus- 
try, Mr. McHose is located in offices at 92 
Liberty street, New York 6. 


G-E Issues Booklet on 
Magnet Wires 


OMPLETE information on General Electric’s 

Formex and Deltabeston magnet wires is 
now available in a new thirty-two page booklet 
just published by its construction materials 
department. This booklet is the first to com- 
bine the listing of both film-type and asbestos 
and glass-insulated magnet wires, and fully 


tions, advantages, and available sizes of these 
wires. 

Considefable test data, graphs, illustrations, 
and pertinent specification tables are included 
in the book. A special section is devoted to 
installation details such as methods of strip- 
ping, soldering, and welding, as well as a com- 
plete discussion on varnish treatment. 

The booklet is available, free of charge, to 
all users of magnet wire. 


Hot Process Zeolite Water 
Conditioner 


OCHRANE CorporATION, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces the availability of a new type of 
water softening equipment, combining the vir- 
tues of the two most popular types of indus- 
trial water softening—the Cochrane hot process 
softener and the Cochrane zeolite softener, 
long known for its simplicity and economy. 
This unique combination of hot process and 
zeolite has been made possible by the fact that 
new high temperature resins used in the zeolite 
stage will withstand both the high tempera- 
tures and the pH values obtained in the hot 
process stage, something that former zeolite 
materials, whether natural or synthetic, were 
unable to stand beyond 120° F, without dis- 
integration. 
The advantages are many, including saving 
in chemicals, saving in capital investment, 
lower COg in the steam, less floor space and 


(Continued on page 28) 


covers the development, properties, applica- 
Just Published 


TRANSIENT PERFORMANCE of 
ELECTRIC POWER SYSTEMS 


Phenomena In Lumped Networks 




















By REINHOLD RUDENBERG 
Gordon McKay, Professor of Electrical Engineering, Harvard University 
832 pages, 6x9, scores of formulas, and illustrations, $12.00 


This is an enlarged edition of a classic in the field. Designed 
as a survey of the entire field of transients in lumped power 
circuits, it discusses their physics rather than their mathematics. 
Material on electric machinery, apparatus and instruments, 
transmission and distribution and transients proper, is arranged 
so that it progresses from the more simple to the more difficult 
applications. Many numerical examples, taken from actual 
practice, are included, with numerous oscillograms and measure- 
ments further bridging the gap between the theory and the 
practice of the transients. 

The book covers simple electric circuits, magnetically linked 
circuits, inertia effects of rotating masses, the influence of the 
earth and the performance of circuits on non-linear character- 
istics. It details variable resistance, interruption by electric arcs, 
magnetic saturation in circuits at rest, and saturated rotating 
machinery. 
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Smooth Action and Ruggedness that PAY DIVIDENDS in Any Doorway 
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RINNEAR 


STEEL 
ROLLING 


Boe Soda 











You save in at least three ways when you 
equip service openings with Kinnear Steel 
Rolling Doors. First, their smooth, easy, 
coiling upward action gives you full use 
of all surrounding floor and wall space. 
Materials of any kind can be stored within 
an inch or two of the doors, inside or out, 
without impeding their operation. They 
open completely out of the way of traffic, 
coiling compactly out of wind’s reach. 


Second, Kinnear’s neat, strong curtain of 
interlocking steel slats assures long, de- 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


Factories: 2060-80 Fields Ave., 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


1742 Yosemite Ave. 
San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


Mi 


a 
ern 


a eR 


DOORS Above installation shows how hood of Kinnear Rolling Door 
can be mounted on building exterior where desired. May 


also be concealed above linte! or mounted on inside wall. 


pendable, low-maintenance service. Up- 
keep costs are negligible. 

Third, the all-metal construction of Kin- 
near Rolling Doors gives you extra pro- 
tection against fire, intruders, wind and 


storm damage, and other hazards. 


Years of actual use in hundreds of build- 
ings prove the economy and high efficiency 
of Kinnear Rolling Doors. Motor or man- 
ual control. Easily installed in old or new 
buildings. Any size. Write for details 
today! 


ROLLING DOORS 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 








HOW TO DESIGN 
AND INSTALL 
HEAT PUMP SYSTEMS 


HERE is a book to give you the 

latest data on today’s most 
effective heating and cooling device. 
It brings you up-to-the-minute on 
design, operation, and capabilities 
of heat pump systems... guides you 
in installation designs for private 
homes, industrial plants, and com- 
mercial buildings . . . shows you 
how heat pump installations affect 
utilities. 











JUST PUBLISHED! 


HEAT PUMP 
APPLICATIONS 


By Emery N. Kemler, 
Associate Director, Southwest Research Institute 
and Sabert Oglesby, Jr., 
Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 
Purdue University 
300 pages, 6 x 9, 260 illustrations, $6.00. 


NYONE engaged in heating, ventilation, 
refrigeration, or home construction work 
will find this survey of the American and 
European heat pump fields a valuable tool in 
day-to-day operations. ‘This manual gives con- 
cise and complete discussions of heat pump 
elements, compressors, fans, ducts, electric mo- 
tors, accessories, heat pump cycles, and the 
thermodynamics of refrigerants and cycles. 
Extensive use is made of diagrams, charts and 
tables. 





Some of the data this book 


gives you: 


concise description of 8 , commnnte, 11 indus- 
trial, and 4 residential heat pump installations 
a step-by-step explanation of how the 


pump works 
current applications of refrigerants to heat- 
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head room required, less operating attention, 
better control of phosphate excess in the boiler, 
lower alkalinity and only one chemical needed 
in the hot process. 


Penn Appoints J. W. Bennett as 
General Sales Manager 


ge Industrial Instrument Corporation of 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of Hays-Penn 
flow meters and Penn temperature and pres- 
sure recorders and controllers, announces the 
appointment of James W. Bennett as general 
sales manager. Mr. Bennett has devoted his 
entire business career to process and power 
plant instrumentation. 


New Exhibiting & Controlling 
Instruments Catalog 


Acuna new 28-page illustrated catalog 
describing new developments in exhibiting 
and controlling flow instruments for all indus- 
tries, has been published by Fischer & Porter 
Company. 

The basic Fischer & Porter devices for 
coupling a primary metering element to a sec- 
ondary or exhibiting instrument are discussed 
in this catalog along with the “Magnabond” 
magnetic clutch and the electric impedance 
bridge transmitting systems. 

Copies of catalog 50 may be obtained by 
writing Fischer & Porter Company, 50 County 
Line road, Hatboro, Pennsylvania. 


A-C Bulletin Describes 
Hydraulic Turbine 


A NEW 56-page bulletin describing the de- 
sign and construction of Francis, pro- 
peller and impulse type, hydraulic turbines, 
and such auxiliaries as pressure regulators, 
special high head valves, butterfly valves and 
cabinet type governors for large units, has 
been released by Allis-Chalmers. 

Copies of the bulletin, “Allis-Chalmers 
Hydraulic Turbines and Auxiliaries,” 02B7301, 
are available upon request from _Alllis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 965 S. 
70th street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


R-R Issues Booklet on 
Punched-Card Files 


Hey to boost tabulating card production 
through the use of specially designed card 
filing accessories is the subject of a new booklet 
just published by Remington Rand Inc. 

Outlining the advantages of its new ‘Aristo- 
crat punched-card files with their unique pres- 
sure follower feature, the booklet shows how 
greater card capacity, greater card mobility, 
increased ease of reference and improved 
drawer operation of the new units combine 
to provide faster, more efficient handling, and 
longer life for vital tabulating cards. 

The booklet, No. LV-442, may be obtained 
at any Remington Rand Branch office, or by 
writing to the company’s home office at 315 
Fourth avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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E-vide-Manchex Battenes 


ASSURE DEPENDABLE POWER FOR SWITCHGEAR OPERATIONS 


Exide-Manchex Bat- 

teries are DIFFER- 

ENT in design, con- 

struction, perform- 

ance . . . differences 

you can count on for dependable battery 

service day after day ...and at a saving. 

One outstanding feature is the famous 

Exide manchester positive plate, which is 

used exclusively in the Exide-Manchex 

Battery. Other important features include: 

. .. Slotted plastic separators, impervious 

to chemical and electrical reaction. 

... plastic spacers that maintain perfect 
alignment. 


. the latest development in molded glass 
jars. 

. heavy terminal posts with copper in- 
serts for extra conductivity. 


Combined, these Exide-Manchex features 
assure you dependable power for positive 
operation of switchgear. 


For an adequate and uninterrupted supply 
of current for central and sub-station 
services, use Exide-Manchex Batteries. 
Wherever used, you can expect trust- 
worthy performance, long battery life and 
low cost maintenance. 


1888 . . . DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 62 YEARS... 1950 


“Exide” and “‘Manchex” Reg. Trade-marks U. S. Pat. Of. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Whe 
Analysts 
Journal 





--- 48 edsential reading 
for every well-informed 
Public Utility Executive 





Published quarterly, this profes- 
sional journal concerns itself 
with the important financial 
problems confronting our major 
industries. Your organization 
should have it available 
for ready reference 


Subscription Price — $4 per Year 


Published by 
The NEW YORK SOCIETY OF SECURITY ANALYSTS, Inc. 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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CLEVELAND TRENCHERS 


...workhorses of the utilities 


CLEVELANDS do more work—and 
do more profitable work—because 
of higher digging capacity, because 
of fast truck-speed moves from 
job to job, because each machine 
fits more different kinds of jobs, 
and because less time is lost for 
maintenance. CLEVELANDS are 
ideally fitted to utility work by such 


features as power-shift reversible 
arc conveyors that place the dirt 
accurately for easy backfill and a 
compact design that places the 
trench edge as close as 17” to a side 
wall. Put these hard-hitting profit- 
making “workhorses” to work for 
you. Call your local distributor for 
details or write direct. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE 


ae 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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Are high hauling costs 
short-circuiting profits ? 


You can get a direct “line” to lower hauling 
costs by investing in an economical Dodge 
“‘Job-Rated” Truck! 


Such a truck will have an engine that’s “Job- 
Rated’’ to give you power to spare. Along with 
this extra power, you’ll get maximum gas and 
oil economy! 


Every other chassis part will also be “‘-Job- Rated” 
—engineered and sized to fit your job. Your 
Dodge Truck will cost you less to operate! 


If your hauling is in heavy city traffic, you’ll be 
pleased with the ease of handling of your Dodge 
“‘Job-Rated” Truck. If you go where roads are 
bad —or where there are no roads at all—you’ll 
like the power and dependability of your Dodge 
“*Job-Rated” Truck. 

If high hauling costs are “‘short-circuiting’’ your 
profits, switch to economical Dodge “‘-Job-Rated” 
trucks. See your Dodge dealer today! 
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Supporting 6530 Ibs. of piping 


through 7°52” of vertical travel 








ONLY a Grinnell Constant-Support Hanger 
solves this problem easily, practically 


Provides constant support to piping subject to ver- 
tical movement — in all hot and cold positions. 
Maintains full safety factor in supporting high 
temperature, high pressure piping. Non-resonant 
and energy absorbing. Mass-produced from stand- 
ard precision parts. Individually calibrated for 
each installation. Load-adjustment features incor- 
porated into design. Models to meet entire range 


SC 

SS e as Z 
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SS 


cvew PIPING ss mvowveo 


of load-travel specifications. Minimum headroom 
required. 

Believing that a good piping job is too important 
to be jeopardized by improvised or inadequate pipe 
hangers, Grinnell has developed a complete line of 
stock hangers and supports for every piping need 
from a simple water pipe to a high pressure, high 
temperature steam line. Write for Catalog 10-D. 


GRINNELL 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. 1. Branches: Atlanta * Billings * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Cranston * Fresno * Kansas City * Houston * Long Beach 
los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Oakland * Philadelphia * Pocatello * Sacramento * St. Lovis * St. Paul * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 
eo eee 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 














serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, z= 

appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 

financing, design, and construction. — 
bs 





Tae American Arppraisat Company = 
ORIGINAL COST STUDIES « VALUATIONS ¢ REPORTS 


for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 
KEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
aad other principal cities 











DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, APPRAISALS AND MANAGEMENT 

















ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 
Electrical and General Testing — Inspections — Research — Certification 
2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2600 








$4 For, Bacon & Davis 
RED) vasvarions Engineers cquitverion 


NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 
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GIBBS & HILL no. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
DESIGNERS - CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORE LOS ANGELES 








GILBERT ASSOCIATES, Ivc. 








ENGINEERS POWER ENGINEERING SINCE 1906 SPECIALISTS 
Steam, Electric, Gas] ‘ Purchasing and Expediting 
Hydraulic, Sanitation Serving Utilities and Industrials Rates, Research, Ba 
Designs and Construction Personnel Relations 

Benge Survers| Reading © New York @ Houston Original C 4 “ 
Feed Water Treatment Philadelphia @ Washington Accident Prevention 








—— HENKELS & McCOY —— 

















Electric & Telephone Line Construction Company 
~—ecepnomnne® f CONTRACTORS a 
CONSTRUCTION MAINTENANCE PHILADELPHIA TRES TRIMMING 
BALL FIBLD LIGHTING Wilmington, Del. * Portland, Me. * Altoona, Pa. @aS AND OIL LINES 
NOW WORKING IN FOURTEEN STATES 

















HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVENUE ° COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Tne ul jlan loypouriion 


ENGINEERS? CONSTRUCTORS 


1200 NORTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 21 PA 


rg, F 








WILLEAM 8S. LEFFLER 
Engineers Associated 
Management Consultants 
Cost Analyses for Rate Revisions Regulatory and Municipal Problems 
Rate and Sales Research for Increased Operating Income 
NOROTON CONNECTICUT 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 





LOEB AND EAMES 


Public Utility Engineers and Operators 
Iee and Refrigeration 
Valuations, investigation reports, design and supervision of construction 
57 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 














N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


(SUCCESSORS TO J. H. MANNING & COMPANY) 


REPORTS — APPRAISALS — DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
RATE CASES — BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


120 Broadway New York 








Pioneer Servies a Co. 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND 


OPERATING ENGINEERS 
PURCHASING 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 





231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET. CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











SANDERSON & PORTER 
ENGINEERS « & p 
AND 
CONSTRUCTORS 








Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Usilisies—Industrial 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ili. 








The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Design—Construction—Reports——Appraisals 


Consulting Enginee 
80 BROAD STREET — NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (concluded) 








ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
FRANCIS S. FRIEL 
Consulting Engineers 
» Sewage ond industrial Waste Problems 
aunnelas: incinerators, | ndustrial Buildings 
City + 4 Reports, Valuations, Laboratory 
121 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 7 


JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 
Engineers 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Agpeatants | - _—, Reports 


rate ont depreciation, fixed = many 
reclassification, orig cost, security issues 











BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Appraisals, Savesttpetions, and re 
ports, desi Bits ion of con- 
struction o Public tility Properties 


4706 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LUCAS & LUICK 
ENGINEERS 
DESIGN CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 
RATION AGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
PEINVESTIGATIONS: REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LaSaLige St., Cxicaco 























EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports ond 
Original Cost Studies. 


910 Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctric Co. 


Electrical Contracting Engineers 
TRANSMISSION LingS—UNDERGROUND DISTRI- 
BUTION — PowER STATION — INDUSTRIAL — 

CoMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


2416 SouTH MICHIGAN Ave. CHICAGO 











GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Investigations—Reports—Appraisals 
Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—insurance Surveys 


SLATER-BYRNE MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES 


Raymond G. Ankner, Consultant 
Rate Cases — Special Studies 
Original Costs, Etc. 

50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

_ Tel. Digby 4-1910 














W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Load and Capacity Studies — Rate Cases 
Financial Planning 
Investigations — Reports — Supervision 


55 Liberty Street New York 5 





SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 
Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 











SVEN B. HANSELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
PENSION PLANS 
DEPRECIATION 
For Rate Cases and Income Tax 


1421 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Tel. Rittenhouse 6-3037 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 

















JACKSON & MORELAND 


ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 





DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS—EXAMINATIONS—APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN—TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 








WESTCOTT & MAPES 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
VALUATIONS — STUDIES — REPO! 
DESIGN — SUPERVISIOF 


UTILITIES — INDUSTRIAL PLETE. 
INSTITUTIONS — SCHOOLS — PUBLIC WORKS 


NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 
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If photographs of all the plants engineered, designed and constructed by 
Exasco during the last half century were put in one album — more than 
one billion dollars of investment in new construction would be represented. 


But engineering, design and construction tell only part of the sto +d 
in addition to these projects—a few of which are shown here —feaso 
specialists have hel management solve problems in many other nvr 
of business and industry —such as financing, business studies, insurance, 
systems and methods and industrial relations. 


EBAsco’s team of engineers, constructors and business consultants has 

the experience and the knowledge to help you expand or modernize your 
plant—and help you keep your business operating efficiently. Moreover, 
they can do the whole job, or any part of it—from preliminary planning 
to “‘in service” operation — and do it anywhere in the world. 


Call on Exsasco for the help you need. You’ll find its team of seasoned 
specialists will get your job done quickly and efficiently. 


Write for the booklet ‘“‘The Inside Story of Outside Help” describing the many EBASCO services 
available to you. Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. W, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Design & Insurance Sales & 
Financial Purchasin Systems & 
© Methods 


Industrial 
Rates & R T D 
Relations Pricing Tass IncOoOR PO A E 


t tpaditing Research Traffic NEw YORK - CHICAGO + WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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* Ever install a new film cutout 
and find it shorted when the current went on? 
You probably have, if you operate series 


street-lighting circuits. And if 


your experience is like most, 


the short in that 3'2¢ cutout cost 


you many dollars to correct. YoU MON EY 


Now General Electric has developed, and in- pressure conditions, G.E. has produced even a 
stalled in its production line, an automatic tester better film cutout without any increase in price. 
which actually tests ‘each film cutout for shorts 
and insulation values—individually— before it is 
packaged. 

Starting with cutouts that are known for the 
accuracy of breakdown, that are obtainable in 
the right rating for the right lamp, and that are and money. Apparatus Department, Gen ral 
designed to operate under high temperature and Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Individually tested film cutouts are another 
example of General Electric’s policy —maiking 
the best, first. Next time you order cutouts, 
specify General Electric and save yourself ‘ime 





GENERAL (96) ELECTRIC 





